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HE THIRTY-SEVENTH WARD Progressive Re- 

publican Organization of the City of Chicago has, 
pursuant to a resolution adopted at a regular meeting, sent a 
letter to the Honorable Herbert Hoover from which we 
take the following passages: 


It has come to our attention that you are again a 

andidate for the Republican nomination for President of 
the United States at the convention to be held here in Chi- 
cago next June. ... In the last two years the majority of 
our banks have failed, leaving an aftermath of untold mis- 
ery and woe; factories, shops, and business houses have 
closed their doors . . . with the result that there are prob- 
ably 400,000 people in this city of Chicago who are either 
reduced to poverty or dependent upon charity. While it 
would not be proper to charge up all the ills of the country 
to the present Administration at Washington, yet the great 
majority of our people here are eagerly looking forward and 
anxiously waiting for a change in conditions, which fact 
compels us to believe that if you are the Republican candi- 
date at the next November election the State of Illinois 
will go overwhelmingly Democratic. May we not suggest, 
in the interest of our country and of our people and for 
the good of the Republican Party, that you withdraw as a 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States, and that 
you refuse to allow your name to be presented at the com- 
ing Republican Party convention ? 


We venture a modest guess that this letter did not get by 





and economic needs. ... Denial of the right to 


such experimentation may be fraught with serious conse 


social 
quences to the nation. 


E HAVE ‘TAKEN these remarkable words from a 

minority cpinion, handed down on March 21 in the 
case of the New State Ice Company of Oklahoma City 
against Ernest A. Liebman, Justice Brandeis of the 
Supreme Court, with only Justice Stone concurring. Mr. 
Liebman sued to bring before the courts the question whether 
the State of Oklahoma had the right to limit the ice business 
to those persons to whom its State Corporation Commission 
gave a certificate of public convenience and necessity. Under 
the Supreme Court’s decision Mr. Liebman wins, and can 
start up his independent ice company without obtaining the 
consent or approval of the State Corporation Commission. 
Justice Brandeis’s opinion is very long, and is fortified by 
such a wealth of citations and legal knowledge as to have 
profoundly impressed even the reporters who sent a summary 
of it over the wires. It will seem radical, indeed, at this 
period in our affairs, which Justice Brandeis declares to 
be “an emergency more serious than war,” but if there is 
to be State planning and control it may well prove to be 
an epoch-making opinion. As it is, it vividly recalls Mr. 
Brandeis’s brief in the case of Muller against Oregon written 
before he went on the Supreme Court, which has exercised 
such a vital influence upon the social thought of this country 
in the matter of employment. 


ITH GREAT RELUCTANCE the Interstate Com 

merce Commission, under pressure from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, has reversed its attitude and 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad to borrow $1 2,- 
800,000 from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
order to repay $5,850,000, part of a loan of $11,700,000 
made by a banking syndicate headed by J. P. Morgan and 
Company, the remaining $6,950,000 to be used for other 
purposes. ‘The Interstate Commerce Commission stated 


frankly that the bankers should have extended the entire 
loan of $11,700,000, due on April 1, to October 1, instead 


authorized 
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of the half which they have agreed to postpone. This is 
not a very fortunate happening for the bankers, however 
justitied their position may be, for it will invite criticism 
trom many other sources and will result in further state- 
ments that the Reconstruction Corporation is there only to 
succor the big fellows in our business life. “The commission 
yielded because it felt the existing uncertainty “as to the 
disposition of the April 1 maturities of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad is detrimental to the general credit situation of the 
railroads.” It added. however, that it was not convinced 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation should take up 
bank loans of this character. ‘The situation is not improved 
by the press statements that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission's decision is the result of pressure exerted by Presi- 
Hoover, who has been credited with issuing definite 
instructions to Administration officials that “ 
allowed to go into receiverships if it is within the 
How nice it would 


dent 
no railroads are 
to he 
power of federal ayvencies to prevent it.” 
Mr. as concerned about the 


the starving 


be if only Hloover could be 


welfare of Americans! 


HILE WE HAVE. elsewhere highly commended 

the independence of the House of Representatives in 
oting down the sales-tax proposal, we must not be thought 
to indorse the action of the House in taking this opportunity 
to raise the tariffs on oi! and coal, the latter by ten cents 
a hundred pounds. If there is to be tariff revision it should 
brought into the involved 
\s a matter of fact, there 


To an\ 


he considered separately and not 
question of balancing the budyvet. 
should, of course, be no tariff increases whatsoever. 
be obvious that 


person of should 


sound common sense it 
what the country is suffering from today is too high taritfs, 
and too many of them. Indeed, it is more and more doubt- 
ful whether the whole world can be worked out of its present 
dire straits without the leveling of tariff barriers everywhere. 
‘Lo put a higher tariff on coal and oil means that in the 
case of the former the price of this necessity will be in 
creased to every user at the very moment that the purchasing 
power of the American people is at its lowest. It is inte: 
esting to note, however, that this indefensible performance 
was not approved by all of the group which defeated the 
sales tax; on the contrary Congressman La Guardia pleaded 
with some of his colleagues not to “stifle this bill with tarift 


‘ 


: ” 
prov istons., 


“TRHOUGH WE ARE NOP protoundly impressed by the 
I mental processes of Silas H. Strawn, it is gratifyviry 
it this juncture to the head of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce on his return trom a trip to Europe 
that the problem of reparations is the 
ind immediate question before all of the im- 
European countries.” “Until,” he 
in other words until the Lausanne conier- 


have 
issure the country 


“‘thost urgent 


portant reports, “this 
miatter is settled 
no significant improvement in trade or finance 
can take place.” Quite right. ‘This statement should be 


pasted in the hat of every single Congressman, and the clerk 


ence in June 


of each House of Congress should read it out every day 
with the addition that there can be no final settlement until 
side and cancels the debts which 
cannot be and will never be paid. “he essential feature in 
this situation,”” Mr. Strawn continues, “is the absolute 


Congress acts from our 


necessity of reaching privately some agreement prior to the 





Lausanne conference in June.” He is also able to say th, 
the spirit in which the question is now being discussed }; 
leading statesmen and business men in France, Germany, an; 
(Great Britain “gives considerable promise that some agree 
ment will be reached.”” This is good news indeed, but no: 
If Germany can hold out till June, th 
For th 


wholly surprising. 
wisdom of the several postponements will be clear. 
French situation is rapidly getting worse; that count; 
is bound to be in a much more tractable frame of mind | 
June. Unemployment is reported to have broken 4! 
records, the budget is far from being balanced, the defic; 
is running into billions, the depression is getting steadi! 
worse, and for the moment the strategic advantage of th 
financial situation has passed, despite French gold, fron 
Paris to london. 


REMIER MACDONALD of Great Britain has pr 

posed a four-Power conference to consider the proble 
of Central Europe. ‘This is the British answer to the Frenc! 
plan for a Danubian customs federation, presumably unde 
the aegis of France, to be composed of Austria, Hungary 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania. The proposal 
coming less than a year after the prohibition of the German 
Austrian customs union, naturally has no German support 
and the hesitation of Britain was entirely expected. Britain 
of course, is desirous that the financial and economic chao: 
which exists in Central Europe be cured as speedily as pos- 
sible, but it is not desirous of seeing this chaos used as 4 
pretext for increased control by France of the countries ir 
question. Léon Blum, the Socialist leader, writing in L; 
Populaire, says: “England will never give her assent unles: 
the Danube plan is in no way directed against anyone. |; 
cannot succeed unless there is a general agreement among th 
zreat Powers.”” ‘he proposed Danubian conference, there 
fore, is of the greatest importance in the economic rehabilita 
tion of Europe. It will meet, according to the presen: 
schedule, less than two months before the Lausanne confer 
ence on reparations in June. It may, indeed, continue ir 
session until that meeting begins. 


HERE SEEMS TO BE NO REASON, at least « 

this stage of the game, for the entrance of American 
into the controversy, time-honored enough, between Grea 
Britain and the Irish Free State. The question immediate! 
at issue is the oath of allegiance, which Mr. J. H. Thoma: 
Secretary of State for the Dominions, says is obligatory in 
the Irish treaty, and President de Valera says is not. The 
Irish President described his official position as follows: “I: 
is our opinion that the oath clause in the Anglo-Irish treats 
is not mandatory—that it is not mandatory in form—and 
that, moreover, there is no parallel in our time, in the treat 
relationships between states, for the imposition by one of the 
parties of a conscience test on the other.” The other moor 
question is that of the $15,000,000 of land annuities whic! 
England desires to collect, and which Mr. de Valera declare: 
are part of a financial agreement between the two countric 
which was never ratified. It is hard to believe that sony 
amicable settlement of these matters will not be reached, 0 
that the [rish question, in a hard-beset world, will be pe: 
mitted once more to become a vital one. Meanwhile, it 
of interest to American liberals to know that the first act 0! 
the new Irish President was to free twenty Republican pri: 
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oners jailed during President Cosgrave’s tenure of office, 
and to suspend the public-satety act, passed in the Dail 
shout six months ago, which virtually established martial law 
over Ireland. 


T HE FREE STATE ot Maryland has duly and officially 
acted on the matter of the Negro lynched on January 
4 in Salisbury Courthouse Square after he had killed his 
employer. One hundred and twenty witnesses were solemnly 
heard by the grand jury investigating the case; seventy of 
them testified in one day. In view of this latter rather con- 
siderable number, it is perhaps not entirely surprising that 
the grand jury reported: “We find that there is absolutely 
no evidence that can reiiotely connect anyone with the in- 
stigation or perpetration of the murder.’”’ So commonplace 
has a finding of this nature become, after a grand-jury ses- 
sion on a lynching, that it would be hardly worth comment 
if the State were not Maryland, and if Governor Ritchie 
and State’s Attorney Bailey had not been so emphatic in 
their declarations that everything po-sihle would be done to 
bring the lynchers to court. One wonders whether the ex- 
amination of more than a hundred witnesses in a three-day 
session would give opportunity for quite the detailed investi- 
gation that might be required. It is worth noting, also, that 
yur highly esteemed neighbor, the Baltimore Sun, had no 
editorial comment whatever to make on the grand-jury find- 
ings. After a lynching has taken place, a regular routine 
of indignant protest and do-nothing investigation has 
grown up. Maryland has dutifully followed the routine. 


HE ALABAMA SUPREME COURT, by a vote of 

six to one, has upheld the conviction of seven of the 
eight Scottsboro Negroes for rape, and the date of execu- 
tion has been fixed as May 13. The eighth boy, Eugene 
Williams, since he was less than sixteen years old at the time 
of the alleged crime, will be remanded for a new trial. A 
motion for an appeal to the United States Supreme Court 
will at once be filed, and it is in this court that the real test 
of the case—in which the precedent of the Arkansas riot 
cases will figure—will come. Meanwhile the Internationa! 
Labor Defense, whose attorneys conducted the last appeal, 
has dutifully made the usual protestant gestures. A tele- 
vram to Governor Miller declares: “Millions of workers 
throughout world enraged at State Supreme Court confirma- 
tion of death verdicts against Scottsboro boys.” And the 
following protest was wired to Chief Justice John Anderson 
of the Alabama Supreme Court: 

Your confirmation of death verdicts against innocent 
Scottsboro boys is blow against working class, especially 
poor Negroes in South. Workers throughout world pro- 
test this upholding of legal lynching and obvious frame-ups. 
.. . By all our resources of mass-organization appeal to 
public and legal measures we pledge to fight this terror 
which your decision will aid. 

Since Justice Anderson's was the one dissenting vote in the 
decision, this particular gesture seems just a bit ungrateful. 
But one can be encouraged to remember that the best test 
of the case is yet to be had, and that the Supreme Court of 
the United States is not likely to be prejudiced by this sort 
of windy indignation, even allowing it to be necessary in 
order to raise funds for the defense. The boys still have a 
hance for their lives. 





HE KENTUCKY BATTLE-FRONT continues to 

supply copy for the metropolitan newspapers. Two 
hundred college students who went to the mining regions 
on a tour of inspection were sent packing by armed deputies 
at the Kentucky border, and will attempt an appeal and e 
protest to Governor Ruby Laffoon. ‘The student expedition, 
while it was perfectly legal and proper, sounded—especially 
in the face of warnings from the leader, Rob Hall, that 
“leather coats are the mark of the Communist’’—just a 
little silly when it started off. By now, however, it has 
probably contributed more fuel to the Kentucky fire than 
any of the numerous previous expeditions have. ‘To turn 
back at the points of guns a group of young men and women 
who want to make a disinterested and unprejudiced inspec- 
tion of certain sections of an American State is an act whick 
would make almost anybody suspect that that State had 
something it desperately wished to conceal. What is going 
on in Kentucky, anyway? If it is a part of the United 
States, as we have always been led to believe, why should 
group of persons from another part of the United 
Many outsiders believe, after 


not a 
States enter it unchallenged ? 
reading the newspapers for the last few months, that what 
is in effect a civil war between operators and miners is going 
on in the State; that miners and their families, particularly 
their children, are not only starving but that relief sent to 
them in the form of food or clothing is destroyed or sent 
hack; that the Red Cross deliberately refuses to assist these 
miners on strike; that the wage of a miner, when he works, 
is not enough to keep him alive. What is the State of 
Kentucky or its Governor, Mr. Ruby Laffoon, or the armed 
deputies in Bell and Harlan counties, meeting with a gua 
any stranger who would like to see things for himself, doing 
to correct this impression ? 


FINE-SPIRITED and usetul Irish patriot was Sir 

Horace Plunkett, whose death is just reported. Not 
that he sought office or took sides with one group of ex 
tremists or the other, although he was the founder of the 
Irish Dominion League for the purpose of bringing dominion 
government to Ireland. His rather in 
ameliorating English feeling, in mediation, in using his own 
fine personal standing in [I.ondon to persuade those in 
authority to grant self-government to Ireland. This was 
of course, not strong enough ground for the Republicans, 
who did him the immeasurable wrong of burning his beau 
tiful home at Killeragh while he was visiting in the United 
States, and with it priceless inherited and purchased works 
of Trish art and old Irish manuscripts, porcelain, and furnt- 
ture. This was his reward for vears of devoted labor in 
developing the Irish agricultural cooperatives, in improving 
village and rural life, in founding and carrying on Ireland's 
first agricultural paper, the Irish [lomestead, in publicly 
appealing to Ulster not to forsake the rest of Erin but to 
join hands in a self-governing country. ©f all of his labor 
that for Irish agriculture was the most vital and lasting; it 
bears securely the impress of his own personality and of the 
ideas that he largely acquired in ten years of ranching in the 
United States, and was the fruit of his belief that [reland’s 
ills were less political than economic. A man of great 
modesty but of profound understanding and rare culture, 
Sir Horace was so much in the United States as to seem as 
much an American as an [rishman. 


contribution lay 
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The Revolt Succeeds 


OT in thirty years has there been so remarkable 
and dramatic a happening in Congress as the up- 
rising in the House of Representatives. When it 

began, a certain news agency declared that if the sales tax 
were defeated it would be a disaster to the leadership of 
both Speaker Garner and President Hoover; that it would 
be almost without parallel. Until the last two days before 
the vote those who favored the sales tax were certain that 
enough coalition votes could be brought together to over- 
whe!m the opposition—and then came the complete collapse. 
The handful of “disloyal and disobedient” Congressmen who 
put their consciences and their beliefs above party commands 
achieved the impossible. Exactly as in the case of the defeat 
of Judge Parker for the Supreme Court, the revolt began 
with two or three men who determined to go on record 
against what they considered an intolerable wrong. Again, 
as the fight progressed, the dissenters won more and more 
adherents in Congress and more and more support from the 
country, until the opposition crumbled. ‘The insurgents not 
only won on the merits of their argument; the force of 
their attacks was such that the Republican-Democratic 
leadership literally went to pieces, burying in its ruins the 
Presidential boom of Speaker Garner and leaving Congress- 
men Rainey and Crisp exposed in all their sorry weakness. 

This, we say, was a great triumph for good, old-fash- 
ioned parliamentarianism. For the fight was won in a debate 
well worthy of the past history of the House in which it 
was held. As does not often happen, it brought out new 
men, and created new leaders who handled with remarkable 
ability and courage a question of extraordinary difficulty. 
We are aware that the business world and that portion of 
the public which reads only the headlines are frothing at 
the mouth and are denouncing the rebels as malcontents who 
are merely out to make trouble, who are jeopardizing the 
credit of the country by not at once balancing the budget, 
who are defying the party leadership they ought to obey. 
Our dear old New York Times, of course, wrings its hands 
—had the revolt gone its way it would have declared this a 
triumph for political freedom and parliamentary government. 
Instead, while admitting that “party leadership on both 
sides was not what it might have been,” still, it says, “ways 
must be found to induce members of the party to sink their 
individual preferences in the larger interest,” and it quotes 
approvingly an English lord who once said: “Whatever we 
may think about this piece of legislation, we must all say 
the same thing’! 

‘That is a base appeal to men to stifle their consciences 
at the behest of a few leaders who have no other claim 
to leadership than that they rose by seniority. It is an 
appeal for the continuance of that docile subordination and 
narrow partisanship which have reduced the House of Repre- 
sentatives to a low level, and given rise to the charge that 
Congress is a mere automaton able to do only what it is told. 
Nothing could more quickly restore its prestige, or refute 
the charge that Congress, like foreign parliaments, does not 
serve the country, than a few more debates like this. 

It is true that the 7'imes, and those of its school, repre- 





sent the pending tax bill as a grave national emergency re 
quiring the subordination of everything else to the task 
of balancing the budget. But we deny that any such eme: 
gency exists as to warrant men’s rushing blindly into any 
tax proposal; to do so is not to insure financial soundness, 
but to invite a still more disastrous situation. It is not as if 
the sales tax were the only possible way out. Nor is the 
balancing of the budget a matter of hours. The budget 
of the present fiscal year ends June 30, and is hopelessly 
buried in a deficit which will total more than $2,000,000,000 
by the end of the year. What is at stake and being discussed 
is the budget which is to go into effect next July—a quarter 
of a year hence. ‘There is plenty of time for setting up 
as sound and wise a program as can be devised. 

Moreover, it will not be fatal if the budget is not 
balanced at this session. We know that Wall Street and 
European bankers are crying out that it will be a fatal blow 
to American credit, but we do not believe it. The last 
offering of one billion dollars of Treasury notes was over- 
subscribed three and one-half times; there is still plenty of 
money to be had for government securities. More than 
that, under present conditions it is impossible to be certain 
that one can balance the budget. No one can accurately 
estimate what the Government’s income of next year will 
be. ‘That within a year or two the budget must be balanced 
we do not deny. But this is not the time for hysteria or 
for being stampeded into unsound legislation. ‘That the sales 
tax is unsound was admitted even by some who voted for it, 
for example, so ordinarily sane a man as Congressman 
Huddleston of Alabama, who said that it was a thoroughly 
bad tax, but thought he ought to vote for it because of the 
emergency. 

We have nothing but unqualified praise for Congress- 
men La Guardia of New York, Ragon of Arkansas, Rankin 
of Mississippi, Swing of California, Kvale of Minnesota, 
Blanton of Texas, Cannon of Missouri, and Doughton of 
North Carolina. They were not stampeded by Mr. Rainey’s 
lachrymose assertion that “we are in greater danger than 
when our boys marched to France.” To legislate in this 
state of mind, by laying hands on the first thing that suggests 
itself, is not statesmanship, it is panic. To suggest that the 
sales tax is the only way to balance the budget is preposterous. 
Let the joint Garner-Rainey-Crisp-Hoover leadership look 
to Germany if they wish some other suggestions as to how 
money can be forced out of people’s pockets. Moreover, so 
far as the present situation is concerned, Senator Borah and 
the other Senators who are planning to cut expenses by « 
straight 25 per cent are on the wisest, the inevitable 
track. Mr. Hoover again revealed his feebleness when he 
admitted that he had cut only $365,000,000 out of the 
budget. And what did he mean when he wrote to Congress 
that, with respect to the $700,000,000 bill for army and navy, 
“we should not further reduce the strength of our defense”? 
If that is so, why not recall our delegation at once from 
the Disarmament Conference in Geneva? Throughout this 
whole episode the President has again demonstrated his 
unfitness to guide the nation in this perilous hour. 
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Setbacks in India 


IR SAMUEL HOARE, Secretary of State for India, 
sent the British Parliament home for its holiday recess 
with new assurances that the Indian situation was im- 
proving, that no extreme repression had been carried out 
iithough the “drastic and severe” ordinances would be con- 
tinued as long as the need for them existed, and that reports 
on India in the American press were “far better than some 
months ago.” It seems legitimate to wonder why, if condi- 
tions are so much better for the British raj, the ordinances 
have to be kept operative. What Sir Samuel and other 
ipologists for British policy do not see is that no quantity 
of Indian propaganda—of which he implies we have been 
the victims—could possibly influence the minds of the Ameri- 
can people in favor of India as much as the brutal regime 
recently instituted in the peninsula. Hardy indeed would be 
that American of any point of view who would not recoil 
from the deeds of tyranny acclaimed with jubilation by a 
onsiderable portion of the British press. We have our own 
imperialistic sins to atone for, yet those of us who have un- 
tailingly protested against such outrages are not compelled 
to silence when British pride, functioning through a 
wolicy of Tory reaction, clamps down on India a despotism 
ore resembling medieval barbarism than anything else. 
Sir Samuel’s optimism may be due to the customary diplo- 
atic strategy or to an imperialistic self-hypnosis, we do not 
.now which. It is not based on anything taking place in 
India itself. The cost of British ruthlessness in the pres- 
nt crisis is a loss in world opinion and an intensification of 
Indian resistance. 

In view of the facts admitted in British liberal journals 
ilone, Sir Samuel’s denials of censorship and pro-British 
propaganda seem merely ludicrous. For notwithstanding 
the censorship the truth continues to leak out. The Associ- 
ated Press has done some excellent truth-telling. Indian 
journals were allowed to exist for a time, with accounts of 
police brutalities, arrests, fines, beatings, and shootings, ap- 
parently on the theory that these evidences of British de- 
termination might bring world approval. At present even 
moderate Indian papers are more guarded, while the out- 
spoken ones are being suppressed. 

The worst setback to British policy since Mahatma 
(jandhi went to prison was the recent decision of the power- 
ful All-India Moslem Congress, speaking for the vast ma- 
jority of India’s 70,000,000 Moslems, to break definitely 
with the authorities. Declaring that they had lost faith in 
Britain’s intent to grant the full Moslem demands as pre- 
sented (with some British collusion) at the Second Round 
Table Conference, the Moslem spokesmen have refused to 
ollaborate with the committees now attempting to work out 
communal settlement within the lines of the constitution 
tavored by the British. This does not, of course, mean that 
the Moslems are to unite officially at once with Gandhi and 
ther leaders of civil disobedience. Not since their first con- 
‘icts with the Hindus nearly a thousand years ago have the 
\loslems been able to harmonize their interests with those 
of the larger group, who today number 200,000,000. But it 
does mean that they will no longer be used as tools against 
program of the Indian National Congress, and if by 





June they are still unsatisfied, they are committed to “direct 
action.” 

‘The suppression of opinion in India, under which many 
editors have been jailed, presses seized, mailing privileges de- 
nied, and letters marked “opened by censor,’ has been coupled 
with efforts to prevent Nationalist reports reaching the hands 
of sympathizers in England, even when the latter are mem- 
bers of Parliament. Nevertheless, abundant accounts of 
cold-blooded cruelty from reliable sources and containing 
specific details are at hand. But we do not intend to retail 
atrocity stories here. Rather, we prefer to take note of the 
constant shift of moderate Indian opinion away from the 
Government. The Servant of India Society, for instance, 
whose leader is Srinivasa Sastri, while disapproving of civil 
disobedience, by official resolution has placed the blame for 
the conflict on the shoulders of the Viceroy rather than 
Gandhi. The Council of the National Liberal Federation, 
after recording its disappointment at the lack of progress 
toward the aims enunciated by the Prime Minister at the 
close of the Round Table Conference, has called on the 
Government to repeal or drastically to modify the ordinances, 
to resort to conciliation, and to proceed with a constitution 
providing for a responsible central Indian administration. 
It declared: “In the absence of a policy such as has been 
outlined, it is becoming increasingly difficult for any political 
party of Indians to continue in the path of cooperation with 
the Government.” If the reported talks between Congress 
leaders and the Viceroy mean the reopening of negotiations, 
it will indicate the dawning of realism on the part of the 
ruling power. 


England Goes Moral 


SUALLY—and with all too much justification—it is 
assumed that America can be depended upon to fur- 
nish the most striking examples of the gross miscar- 

riage of justice. Our fanatics as a rule have more influence 
than fanatics have in any other civilized country, but in cer- 
tain English institutions there is a residue of plain unreason 
occasionally responsible for incredible things, and one of them 
has just been called to our attention by an indignant edi- 
torial in the New Statesman and Nation. 

It seems that an eccentric named Geoffrey de Montalk 
took to a London printer certain verses which he had com- 
posed and which he desired to have printed for distribution 
among his friends. ‘The printer found them obscene, took 
the manuscript to the police, and three judges in the Court 
of Criminal Appeals have just confirmed the sentence of Mr. 
Montalk to six months in prison for “obscene libel.” It ap- 
pears that the verses are, in the ordinary understanding of 
the word, obscene. But it also appears, first, that the author 
—who wore a red cloak in court—is an eccentric near the 
border line of irresponsibility and, second, that the manu- 
script was neither published nor even intended for sale. Sir 
Ernest Wild explained the severity of the sentence on the 
ground that it was his duty to keep the purity of letters from 
defilement and he established a precedent that, for conviction, 
it is not necessary to show any attempt to corrupt public 
morals. As the New Statesman and Nation points out, any 
Englishman who writes a dubious limerick and shows it to 
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a friend is liable to imprisonment. 
serious possibilities: 

A journalist who brings an article to an editor with 
the familiar remark, “I am not sure whether this is pub- 
lishable, but you might look,” is liable to prosecution for 
obscene libel it the editor cares to consult the police. An 
artist who paints a nude and offends the taste of a hanging 
committee may find himself in prison if a member of the 
committee reports him to the police. Every novelist who 
submits a new work has to run the risk that some person 
in the publisher's house may turn informer. The publisher 
may not have decided to publish it, the author may have 
only submitted an unexpurgated draft, but he may be guilty 
of an obscene libel in the eyes of the law. ... 

The danger is very real. ‘The police, hitherto usually 
restrained trom absurd prosecutions by the knowledge that 
the courts are unlikely to take seriously cases where no in- 
tention to corrupt public morals is involved, can now pro- 
ceed with the assurance that anything which a jury may 
think indecent may be successtully prosecuted. What is 
sate? It is not long since the police found some ot Blake's 

drawings in an exhibition and asked for a warrant against 
Mr. William Blake. Properly handled, most juries will 
say that any picture ot the nude human form is obscene. 
But Mr. Blake was net prosecuted or condemned. He was 
dead. Surely an antique law which invited such absurdities 
and, in the case of the living, such cruelties should also be 


dead. 


During the last two or three years we have been, in 
this country, relatively fortunate so far as incidents of this 
sort are concerned. Recently the Los Angeles police not 
only failed to tind Mr. Aristophanes when they closed the 
performance of “‘Lysistrata,”’ but also failed to get a convic- 
tion in the case of the producer and performers concerned. 
In New York we have had a series of highly gratifying de- 
cisions in connection with the various books on sex hygiene 
and in the cases where works of fiction or poetry were con- 
cerned. ‘The Society for the Suppression of Vice no longer 
has its own way in the courts, and indeed there has not, 
during the past two or three years, been a single case where 
a recognized publishing house failed to be vindicated by the 
courts when one of its publications was challenged. But it 
is not to be forgotten that we have merely been fortunate. 
In most instances the decision has been the result of nothing 
except the liberality and good sense of the magistrate called 
upon to make a decision. When Mr. Sumner’s agents cause 
an arrest to be made, the victim can merely tremble and 
recognize the fact that no one on earth can tell him before- 
hand whether he is going to be sent to jail or merely—as has 
very often been the case recently—supplied with some excel- 
lent free publicity. A wave of hysteria, a self-righteous magis- 
trate, a prosecuting attorney out to make a reputation for 
himself—and any one of a number of things quite as fantastic 
ws Mr. Montalk’s conviction is perfectly possible so long as 
there remain on the statute books laws which punish obscenity 
hut do not make the slightest effort to define what obscenity 
is. Obscenity means whatever an individual or a group of 
individuals—a judge or a jury—may want it to mean. 
As lony as laws based upon such undefined conceptions 
remain in force, anything is possible either in England 
or the United States. If Great Britain begins to punish men 
for what they merely wanted to publish, America may soon 
begin locking its citizens up for having evil thoughts. 


There are also far more 








A Man Named Smith 


MAN named Smith died the other day with prac. 


tically no notice by the press at large. He had been 

a courageous friend of the downtrodden and the perse- 
cuted, and he died a martyr to one of the most deserving but 
unpopular causes of recent years. This man named Smit} 
may soon be forgotten, yet he was a shining and noble spirit 
who makes tawdry by comparison hundreds of smug, secure, 
stuffed-shirt reformers or peddlers of futile fiddle-faddle who 
pose for the rotogravure sections of the newspapers. 

Elmer S. Smith was a lawyer who for many years was 
a friend and adviser of the Industrial Workers of the World 
in the State of Washington. Since 1920 he had given his 
life unsparingly to obtain freedom for the men sent to jai! 
for life as a result of the shooting in Centralia in 1919 of 
participants in the Armistice Day parade who attempted to 
enter the I. W. W. hall. Smith had advised the I. W. W. 
that they had a right—as legally they had—to defend them- 
selves, for which he was tried with others for conspiracy 
to commit murder in the first degree. He was acquitted. 
whereupon he devoted his life thereafter to the liberation of 
those convicted. He ate poor food, lived in shabby quarters, 
worked without ceasing, risked physical harm, and endured 
humiliating public obloquy—all of which finally broke his 
health. 

In consequence of his campaign Smith was disbarred 
in 1925, charged with advocating violence. The opinion of 
the State Supreme Court was written by Kenneth Mackin. 
tosh, recently nominated by President Hoover as federal 
circuit judge. Judge Mackintosh cited practically nothing 
against Smith except excerpts from I. W. W. pamphlets 
and songs. Five of Judge Mackintosh’s colleagues indorsed 
his opinion. Chief Justice Tolman and Judge Parker dis- 
sented, saying that Smith was not a member of the I. W. W. 
and no utterance of his had been produced to justify dis- 
barment. A short time ago, after Judge Mackintosh’s terin 
had expired, the Supreme Court reinstated Smith as a member 
of the bar. 

Smith died with the injustice against the Centralia 
victims still unrighted. Of the eight men convicted one was 
found to be insane and later was released when declared 
sane. Another died in prison and lately two were paroled. 
The four others are still behind bars. 

In his disbarment opinion: Judge Mackintosh cited—and 
violently condemned—only one considerable utterance by 
Smith: 


There are two animals in the world for which I have 
a profound admiration. One is the lumberjack and the 
other is a mule. As between the lumberjack and the mule 
I think more of the mule. .. . How. many people ever saw 
a mule lie down in a fenced-in yard where there was a fine 
haystack and a great big box of oats and starve to death? 
. . . How many ever knew a lumberjack to come into a 
place where there are millions of tons of food stored away 
and sleep in the street and go hungry? I am a profound 
admirer of the mule. 


This treasonous doctrine, if treason it was. served to disbar 
Elmer Smith. One wonders iust how treasonous it would 
seem to suffering unemployed workers today. 
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Shall We Devaluate the Dollarr 


By HENRY HAZLITT 


II 

N the tirst half of this article we reviewed the probable 
| consequences of continuing our current policy of defla- 

tion. Let us now examine what the probable effects 
would be if, while still adhering to the gold basis, we should 
devaluate the dollar. It is important never to lose sight of 
the fact that a price in any gold-standard country expresses, 
i: bottom, the relation between the value of the commodity 
priced and the value of a given weight of gold. In the 
United States this weight of gold is 25.8 grains—the dollar. 
Devaluation would be the process of reducing the weight of 
gold in the dollar, so that goods, which would still continue 
to be exchanged for the same quantity of gold, would be 
exchanged for more dollars. The amount of this reduction 
‘§ gold in the dollar should be enough at least to offset the 
decline of wholesale and raw-material prices since 1929. 
(There has been a widespread tendency in the last two years 
‘v blame the gold standard for the collapse in prices. ‘There 
is no evidence whatever to support this belief, and plenty of 
evidence against it. While the full causes for the collapse are 
somewhat complex, it represents in the main the second major 
phase of the drop in commodity prices from the war level, the 
first major phase of which occurred in 1920-21. The course 
of prices in the last decade and a half parallels rather strik- 
ingly that in the corresponding period after the Napoleonic 
wars. It is not the value of gold that has risen, but the values 
of goods that have fallen. But while the drop in prices was 
not caused by the gold standard, it can be reversed by an 
alteration in the gold standard.) 

The first effect of devaluation would be a compensating 
rise in prices on all the organized security and commodity 
markets. If the dollar were devaluated by 3314 per cent (to 
offset the average decline in wholesale prices, as reflected by 
the latest Bureau of Labor index, to 66.2 per cent of their 
1926 level), these prices should eventually rise on an aver- 
age by about 50 per cent. The effect of this advance on 
confidence and enterprise would be enormous. The raw- 
material industries would almost immediately begin resum- 
ing activity and taking on labor. With increasing employ- 
ment the present downward tendency of wages would cease, 
and while there might be some lag, labor in most industries 
would be in a position to secure a reasonably quick restora- 
tion of the recent wage cuts. It is not probable—and it 
would certainly not be desirable—that there should be any 
rise in rents, retail prices, etc., equal to that in wholesale 
prices. One of the worst ailments we already suffer from, 
as we have seen, is the lack of equilibrium between raw- 
material prices and the prices of manufactured goods at retail. 
But at least the otherwise inevitable continued downward 
tendency of retail prices would be arrested, and the reduc- 
tions already made would eventually be restored. 

With the value of farm products rising, the value of 
farms would rise again; the farmer would cease to be crushed 
by his mortgage; his creditors, including his bank, could 





‘ * Part I of this article appeared in last week's issue.-—Eptror Tur 
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become liquid again; and, of course, bonded indebtedness 
would be less for everyone. From one point of view, the de- 
valuation here suggested would be tantamount to reducing 
the farmer’s mortgage, the mortgages on real estate every 
where, the bonded indebtedness of corporations, and the in 
debtedness of municipalities and States as well as the na 
tional debt, by 3314 per cent. But it would be reducing them 
only in terms cf physical gold. In real purchasing power 
it would merely be restoring all such indebtedness to its ap 
proximate level in 1929; it would simply cancel the increase 
in the real burden of that indebtedness since then. To be 
sure, it would also cance! the increase in the real burden of 
the foreign debt owed to us, but, aside from the desirability 
of doing this on grounds of mere justice, it is absolutely neces- 
sary if we still hope to collect the major part of that debt. 
Another effect of devaluation would be to cancel the increase 
in the last two years in the percentage burden of all specific 
tariff duties, an increase which has resulted in a still furthes 
strangulation of trade. Devaluation would also give us a 
temporary advantage as compared with other nations in our 
export sales. It would, of course, be foolish to recommend 
devaluation merely tor the sake of this differential advantage, 
which would be short-lived in any case, and could be offset 
by higher tariffs. It would be to our interest, indeed, te 
have other countries follow us in devaluating; for their trade 
is suffering from the price collapse no less than ours, and de 
valuation would make them better customers. As Great 
Britain and other nations seem in any case likely to devalu- 
ate, devaluation at home would at least cancel the temporary 
export advantage that they would otherwise have—and to a 
certain extent already have—over us. 

What would be the disadvantages to offset against the 
very great gains possible through devaluation? Let us not 
attempt to underrate them. Morally, as all opponents of 
the proposal will be sure to point out, we shall be guilty of 
at least a partial “repudiation” of all debts, including the 
government’s own debt. But it must be remembered that 
this will be far less a real than a purely technical “repudia- 
tion.”” We shall be repudiating debts when measured by 
gold, but not when measured by real purchasing power. And 
if we do not consent to make this type of uniform and equal- 
ized repudiation, we shall have repudiation in fact anyway, 
and on a much larger scale, through the method—indorsed 
by the most intransigent advocates of “sound” finance—of 
private bankruptcy. Without devaluation the most strongly 
intrenched creditors will get their pound of flesh, and the less 
protected creditors will have their holdings wiped out en- 
tirely. It cannot be denied that devaluation would work in- 
equitably upon a few bondholders—those who have held their 
bonds since before the war, for example. But this same in- 
equity would have occurred had the 1926-29 price level 
proved permanent, and it cannot be offset against the mon- 
strous inequity that would otherwise fall on everyone else. 
Would devaluation imperil the future sources of lending? 
It might temporarily discourage investors from putting money 
in new bonds, but it would encourage them to invest ia 
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stocks. And the discouragement even of bond issues might 
be no worse than that which occurred in the post-war period 
up to 1929—a discouragement that was not very noticeable. 
Devaluation, of course, would injure our prestige as an in- 
ternational money center, but I do not think the effects of 
this are likely to be as serious as might be supposed. Inter- 
national banking profits are an almost negligible part of our 
national income as compared with their great importance in 
England, and even London has lost far less business by going 
off gold than it was at first thought it would. Moreover, 
the loss of international banking profits is not a real offset 
against putting millions of desperate men back to work (one- 
third of our factory workers, as shown by United States De- 
partment of Labor figures, are now unemployed) and re- 
storing the solvency of farmers, banks, railroads, and in- 
dustrial corporations. 

The greatest danger of devaluation is its possible effect 
when we come to the next fall of commodity prices. Then, 
because the previous devaluation would be remembered, there 
would be a raid on our gold supply not only by foreign bank- 
ers, but by our own citizens. But this would be very un- 
likely to occur unless it were expected that the commodity 
price drop would be comparable with that which we have 
experienced since the war. It ought not to be difficult to 
convince the outside world that devaluation would never be 
attempted to offset any minor price drop, but only a collapse 
comparable in violence and scope with that of the last few 
years—and there has been no such collapse of world gold 
prices in a century. Before another century has passed, let 
us hope, we shall have found a better way of rectifying— 
or forestalling—violent price changes. 

Devaluation is a drastic remedy, but let us not deceive 
ourselves into supposing that we can achieve real results 
with less drastic means. We cannot do so with mere “credit 
inflation.” ‘The volume of credit, in general, follows rather 
than precedes changes in the commodity price level; the belief 
that the causation is the other way round is a widespread but 
profound fallacy, and policies based on that fallacy will prove 
worse than futile. One need merely point to the Federal 
Reserve banks, which have been trying to stem the tide by 
keeping money artificially cheap and loading up with govern- 
ment securities—and the only result is, that they are loaded 
up with government securities. The Glass-Steagall bill and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation are only palliative 
measures; they are at bottom mere stop-gaps. “They rest on 
the hope that the price decline and the depression are both 
quite temporary; that prices will revive, activity be resumed, 
and the loans be paid off; but if this does not happen, then 
the corporation and the Federal Reserve banks will experience 
the fate of the Farm Board—they will be left holding the 
bag. 

‘Those who do not like drastic remedies may contend 
that there was a violent decline in wholesale commodity prices 
in 1921, and that we recovered from it without devaluation. 
But the situation in 1921 cannot be compared with the situa- 
tion today. It came after a comparatively short period of 
abnormally high prices and abnormally high rates of profit, 


which wages and other costs had not yet adjusted them- 
elves. ‘The extreme decline in wholesale commodity prices 
of 40 per cent in 1921 was followed by a decline of about 20 


per cent in wage rates. But this readjustment, and the con- 


tinuation of the readjustment up to early 1930, by which 


time the 20 per cent cut in wage rates had been almost en- 
tirely restored—though the price level had fallen below thar 
of 1922—appears to have taken up most of the slack in 
profits, so that the further violent fall in prices in 1930 and 
1931 cannot be absorbed by industry without corresponding 
reductions in costs of production. The vital difference be- 
tween the two price declines has been made obvious, however, 
through the immense difference already felt in their effects. 
To refuse to devaluate now is in effect to insist that re- 
ductions in costs of production must come in wages but not 
in interest burden, in the return of labor but not in the 
return of capital. 

We must think of devaluation as a surgeon thinks of a 
major operation. It is not to be undertaken lightly; it is not 
unattended by risk; but the risk is far less than that of doing 
nothing. When a surgeon has decided he must amputate 
a leg, he amputates it. He ceases to hope, against the real 
probabilities, that the infection will clear up. He does not 
talk of a “compromise” course, or of a “partial” amputa- 
tion, or of a “gradual” amputation. And this brings us to the 
modus operandi of devaluation. The paradox of devaluation 
is this—that while the question ought to be thoroughly 
thrashed out in public, we cannot afford to have it thrashed 
out in public! For a public advocacy of it by influentia! 
bankers or statesmen would in itself lead to raids on our 
gold both by European bankers and by our own citizens. 

Let us, therefore, suppose a few miracles. Let us sup 
pose that either President Hoover or Secretary Mills became 
convinced of the necessity of devaluation and in private talk 
convinced the other. The next step would be for both of 
them to call in Senator Glass and, say, Representative Stea- 
gall, and try to convince them privately. Next Messrs. 
Glass and Steagall would round up their respective Senate 
and House committees and try to convince them privately. 
This done, Congress could be called in secret executive ses- 
sion, the proposal made, and—let us suppose—adopted over- 
night. The public would then wake up to read in its morn- 
ing papers that the gold content of the dollar had been re- 
duced to two-thirds of its former amount. Specie payments 
would perhaps be suspended until the first of the following 
month to let the meaning sink in and to prevent panicky 
withdrawals of gold. The Macmillan Committee, in its 
report to Parliament last June, though it rejected the sug- 
gestion of a moderate devaluation of the pound sterling at 
that time, remarked that if it were done at all it must be 
done in this way—“suddenly and without notice.” The way 
I have outlined, however, would be merely the best way to 
bring about devaluation; it would not be the only possible 
way. Devaluation could come finally through default, as it 
did in post-war Germany, Italy, and France, and as it now 
appears likely to come in Great Britain. But devaluation 
after months or years of a violently fluctuating paper currency 
is certainly not a course to be deliberately and needlessly 
embarked upon. 

In an American devaluation program we have to as- 
sume one more miracle. When devaluation was carried out 
in France and Germany, bonds were payable in terms of 
currency, and were automatically scaled down with every 
thing else. But since the scare of 1896 nearly all bonds in 
the United States have been payable in terms of gold. If you 
take almost any American bond, public or private, you 
will find that it is payable “in gold coin of the United Stat: 
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of America, of or equal to the standard of weight and fineness 
is it existed on”—the date of issuance of the bond. Here is 
2 “sacred” contract, a private contract. Would the courts— 
would, specifically and finally, the members of the Supreme 
Court—permit Congress to declare that such a contract could 
ye put aside—that the bond could be paid in currency and 
not in gold? If every judge thought of economic conse- 
quences as Justice Brandeis does, it is imaginable that such 
gold contracts, after devaluation, might be declared null and 
void because their fulfilment would be contrary to public 
policy. It is imaginable that the Supreme Court would hold 
that, just as an individual corporation in bankruptcy must 
have its debts scaled down, regardless of its previous con- 
tracts, so must a nation when it would otherwise face general 
vankruptcy. It is imaginable, but not probable. For it is 
in general the pride of the legal mind that it decides on 
precedent and “principle,” and maintains an Olympian un- 
concern regarding the mere social consequences of its de- 
jsions. Only five justices would need to be legalistic to 
assure that one of the most important parts of the program 
of devaluation would be defeated. But if the resulting blow 
to a program of devaluation would be serious, it would not be 
fatal. We should still have the enormous advantage of a 
price recovery, and of a consequent restoration of business 
ictivity ; and at least the otherwise crushing mortgage burden 
on farms and other real estate would be diminished. The 
heavy bonded indebtedness on corporations and on federal, 
State, and municipal governments would at least be no 
greater in its real burden than it is now. It would be greater 
merely in terms of the new dollar, and we could still find a 
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partial remedy even for this through a special tax. If the 
devaluation amounted to 33% per cent, for example, the 
federal government could place a tax of 33% per cent on 
all receipts—whether of interest or principal—representing 
the fulfilment of gold contracts made before the date of de- 
valuation. Such a tax would be no more “discriminatory” 
than the excise tax on tobacco; it would take away nothing 
but windfall profits. And though it would not help to re- 
lieve the burden on those saddled with gold debts, it would 
at least secure social justice by preventing gold creditors 
from profiteering. It would, incidentally—for such a tax 
could be deducted at the source—bring in very heavy fed- 
eral revenues. 

Whether or not America embarks upon a policy of cur- 
rency devaluation, the course of prices and events in the next 
six months should decide. If the recovery that the Admin- 
istration and business leaders have been predicting for the 
last two years should finally come in that period of itself, 
then a major operation on the gold dollar might be unnec- 
essary. And just as a physician usually tries every possible 
less drastic remedy before resorting to a major operation, so 
must we. The two outstanding remedies that are less drastic 
are the scaling down of tariffs and the cancelation of repara- 
tions and war debts. ‘These two measures should in any case 
be taken first. If in themselves they should bring about suf- 
ficient revival, devaluation could be avoided; and if devalua- 
tion were resorted to without them, it might prove in the 
end abortive, for after the initial recovery, prohibitive tariffs 
and crushing war debts could only bring another period of 
strangulation. 


The Future of Opera in America 


By WINTHROP SERGEANT 


HE announcement, on March 24, by the Board of 
Directors of the Metropolitan Opera Company that 
it is sustaining a loss of $550,000 for the current sea- 

son, despite the voluntary contribution by artists and admin- 
istrative staff of 10 per cent of their salaries, and that that 
loss will wipe out the entire capital of the opera company, 
makes the situation of the Metropolitan extremely critical. 
Whether it will be able to continue for another season de- 
pends upon whether the additional necessary funds can be 
obtained and vital savings made in management, together 
with further cuts in salaries. The task of the directors will 
not be made easier by the high income taxes provided in the 
pending tax bill, since it is from the very rich that the opera 
is chiefly supported and the huge deficits are met. They are 
bound to feel the pinch. It may well be that, unless pros- 
perity returns promptly and income taxes are reduced, there 
will be a temporary cessation of the Metropolitan Opera. 
What is true of the Metropolitan situation is also true of 
the other great American opera companies, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. In Philadelphia, however, there still seems to 
be a great deal of life, and for some months past there have 
been negotiations between the Philadelphia company and the 
Rockefeller-Roxy organization which is planning a new opera 
house in Radio City. It will be remembered that the offer 
f a permanent connection between the Metropolitan and 


Radio City was rejected by the former. Leopold Stokowski, 
the Philadelphia conductor, has gone so far as to announce 
that a series of guest performances in Radio City has already 
been planned by his organization, which would mean very 
serious competition for the Metropolitan in its own terri- 
tory. It may well be that the grave financial plight of the 
Metropolitan will now compel it to take up again the Rocke 
feller offer, perhaps as a last resort. 

With all sympathy for the Metropolitan directors, and 
with full recognition of their magnificent generosity during 
all these years, it is none the less true that their troubles are 
in part their own fault. Long before the present economic 
depression the Metropolitan had fallen far below its earlier 
standards, so that there have been growing unrest and dis- 
satisfaction among the subscribers and increasingly sharp com- 
ments on the institution on the part of the critics. It is 
true that it has continued to bring to New York a distin- 
guished array of European singers, many of them of first ex- 
cellence. But stars alone do not make an opera company. 
In fact, the star system, pushed to extremes, can go a long 
way toward ruining one. Stars are expensive; only one or 
two can be used at a time. ‘The other parts of a production 
must be filled out with lesser singers, and the lesser singers 
of the Metropolitan have not, in recent years, been of very 
high quality. In relatively simple virtuoso operas of the 
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“Tosca” variety this shortcoming is not so noticeable, but 
it is a long time since the Metropolitan has been equipped to 
give an adequate performance of Mozart's “Don Giovanni,” 
for example. ‘This particular opera requires three really 
first-rate basses on the stage at the same time. And for all 
operas of the “Don Giovanni” type, which are as fragile and 
as subtly constructed as the finest chamber music, the Metro- 
politan’s method is further ruinous in that it too often reduces 
what should be a balanced musical whole into a blatant 
contest for vocal supremacy. 

But leaving aside for the moment the question of the 
stars, let us consider those more modest elements which really 
furm the permanent bread-and-butter basis of any operatic 
It is here that the greatest inadequacies of 
‘The orchestra, and this is 
a time when thousands of 


organization. 
the company are to be found. 
nothing short of scandalous at 
first-rate musicians are available, is of a routine variety. lt 
has nothing in common with that group of artists which 
functioned in the pit of the opera house fifteen or twenty 
years ago. And the conditions under which the members 
are forced to work are such that even a first-rate organization 
would have difficulty in keeping up its standard of per- 
formance. ‘Ihe Metropolitan’s chorus is appallingly mediocre. 
It lacks both vocal vitality and physical mobility. As to the 
ballet—there is really a tragic element in the fact that sup- 
posedly progressive New York audiences will tolerate such 
an antediluvian hodge-podge as is offered them at the Metro- 
politan, when their city is teeming with a significant modern 
dance movement led by struggling American dancers with 
borh ability and ideas. 

‘The Metropolitan’s scenic settings are often of the 
dowdy and overstuffed tvpe that disappeared from our ani- 
maie theaters with the era of hoop skirts and horse cars. 
Here again the financial hypothesis is commonly advanced 
as an excuse. ‘The task of resetting all the productions of 
the opera house would indeed be formidable and expensive, 
but even the new productions offered at the Metropolitan 
each season are invariably staged in the same outmoded man- 
ner. In this matter the “Met” might well profit by observ- 
ing the scenery of any of the better Broadway reviews. ‘Ihe 
reason for this particular artistic backwardness must lie 
deeply imbedded in the attitude of the management, for it is 
noticeable that even such gifted designers as Robert Edmund 
Jones never quite manage to get a really good example 
of their work on the stage at Broadway and Thirty-ninth 
Srreet. 

In the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, on the 
other hand, Radio City is dealing with a living organization 
which has strong roots in the contemporary movement and a 
consciousness of its responsibility toward the future of art 
in America. ‘Teo long has the Metropolitan proceeded on 
the assumption that opera, as its new president recently some- 
what cynically remarked, is “the last of our Victorian insti 
tutions.” “This remark might well be applied to the Metro- 
politan Opera House itself, but as a theory of opera in gen- 
tral it has been most emphatically disproved. The recent 
aerformances of “Wozzeck” by the Philadelphia company 
bave shown, irrespective of one’s attitude toward “Wozzeck” 
ss an individual work, that opera is far from being a dying 
institution, and that there are still groups of enthusiastic 
artists who are willing to take up its cause with courage. 


The Philadelphia Opera Company has behind it, con- 


sidering the short time that it has been in existence, a re- 
inarkable record of achievement. Instead of pussyfooting 
with unimportant and sure-fire novelties of the ‘“Schwanda”’ 
and “Zoraima’”’ categories, it has had the courage to try out 
modern works of a downright controversial and highly in- 
teresting character, and to make them “go down.” It has 
allied itself with progressive elements in the musical and 
theatrical world. It has sought to make the production 
rather than the star the center of its artistic efforts, and it 
has not only opened its dvors freely to the American singer 
but has made him the backbone ef its production, attain- 
ing thereby an organic connection with the soil on which 
it grows. 

It has its shortcominys, too. Its baller department, for 
one thing, is not up to the standard of its other component 
parts. But its orchestra, consisting at present of members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, plus a scattering of Curtis 
Institute apprentices, is of excellent quality, and its chorus 
and general stage management compare very favorably with 
those of the Metropolitan. Far outweighing any of these 
technical advantages, however, is the progressive and up-to- 
date attitude of its management. The intimate connection 
between the Philadelphia Opera Company and the Curtis 
Institute is another point in its favor. America has long 
been in need of some sort of bridge between its music-educa- 
tional institutions and the realities of its professional music 
life. Perhaps one of the greatest obstacles to the normal de- 
velopment of competent American musicians in the past has 
been the lack of a helping hand at that crucial point when 
the student seeks to feel his way into that very terrifying 
world of foreign languages and bewildering competition in 
which his future is laid. Vhe Philadelphia organization is 
able, in some measure, to meet this difficulty by furnishing 
the Curtis Institute with a direct outlet. 

‘Phat Leopold Stokowski is growing tired of the routine 
of symphony conducting and would welcome a change to a 
perhaps less pure but, from the experimental point of view, 
more exciting form of activity has been obvious to the con- 
cert-going public for some time. ‘Those productions in which 
he has taken most pride in recent seasons have all been of the 
non-svmphonic variety, and more and more he has let his 
interest wander into the operatic field. While some may 
question the aesthetic immaculateness of Mr. Stokowski’s 
ideals, there is no doubt that the operatic field has everything 
to gain from the entrance into it of this vigorous personality. 
In his stage productions with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
during the past two or three years he has presented premiéres 
of several outstanding contemporary works. He has a flair 
for the stage that bids fair to outweigh his qualities as a 
symphonic leader. His guest appearance with the opera 
company in “Wozzeck” revealed his competence in this field, 
and he is known to be vitally interested in the performances 
that have been planned for Radio City. With Stokowski as 
principal conductor of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany a new era in our operatic productions might come 
about. At any rate, the result would be bound to stir the 
New York operatic audience from its customary apathy, and 
we should find out once and for all whether it is true that 
opera is “the last of our Victorian institutions.” and whether 
“complete confidence” in, and “high esteem” for, the methods 
of Mr. Gatti-Casazza are after all productive of the highest 
type of operatic art that we can realize. 
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Presidential Possibilities 


VI. Murray—Possible but Not Likely’ 


By GEORGE MILBURN 


MAN ioo honest to be bought, too wise to be fooled, 
and too brave to be intimidated.” ‘That is the 
formula for a United States President propounded 

»y William Henry Murray, late Sage of Tishomingo, present 
(overnor of Oklahoma, and future God knows what. He 
spent more than a year in telling the country that it needed 
such a man, but it was not until February 20, 1932, that he 
pvercame a coyness strange in one who is so patently coura- 
is and announced that he was the man who combined all 
ot those virtues and that he was available for the Presidency. 
lf there is any other statesman in America who has that rare 
end of honesty and wisdom and bravery, Governor Murray 
s far has overlooked him. 

\lurray’s honesty has been questioned, but it has never 
Murray’s wisdom has been impugned, but 
«has been more often praised. And Murray’s bravery—no 
one has ever entertained any doubt about Murray’s bravery. 

took courage for him to establish his quixotic Bolivian 

ny and to stick with it through five years of failure. It 

k courage for him to come back a beaten man and to enter 
. political campaign against incredible odds to become Gov- 
rrnor of Oklahoma by the greatest majority that the State 
has ever known. It took courage for him to close the Red 
River toll bridges, open the free bridges, defy federal-court 
injunctions, shut down the oil fields for the purpose of raising 
the price of oil. But it took more courage, and he took more 
ie summoning it, for him to become candidate for the 
Jeinocratic Presidential nomination, with Himsy newspaper 
notoriety and little else to run on. 

If there had been a Lindbergh kidnapping or a Sino- 
Japanese war in the summer of 1931, of course Alfalfa Bill 
\lurray would not have been widely known outside the 


wen disproved. 


bo ders of his own State, and it is not likely that, without 


bvad publicizing, he would ever have been seduced into 
making the national campaign. But it happened that his 
spectacular bridge war and his even more sensational mili- 


10) shut-down of oii production came in a summer news 
jull. Whereas, erdinarily, he would have got a few para- 


graphs in the news-oddities column on page fourteen, he was 


given day after day the right-hand front-page column with 


‘reamers. It was this heady publicity that converted his 


mecmy hankering after the Presidency, a feeling strange to 


politician, into strong ambition. ‘These magnified news 
res and the “thousands of letters .. . received from all 
valks of life, from all sections of the country” induced 
lurray to announce for the Presidency. “It would require 
5,000,000,” he calculated on the day of his formal coming 
orth, “for any other man nominated by the party to be so 
avorably known among the rank and file of voters who 
‘ect tickets.” 
\Iurray himself admits frankly that he has scant knowl- 
ive of news values, and his weekly organ, the Blue Valley 





* The sixth of a series of articles. The seventh, on Newton D. Baker, 
» Oswald Garrison Villard, will appear in next week’s issue.—Epitor Tux 
sos 


farmer, Which he owns and for which he writes, makes this 
credible. None of the news breaks of his administration have 
occurred in it. 
far as to curtail news, and his gracious posing for photog- 
raphers and his congenial press conferences seem to have been 
prompted, until recently, by his fondness for dramatics rather 


‘The Governor, at times, has even gone so 


than by any appreciation of publicity values. Every press 
outler in Oklahoma has been hostile to him from the begin- 
ning. So his name became familiar to thousands of news 
paper readers over the country, not through any conscious 
maneuvering for publicity, but through the accident of there 
being no other live news at the time. 


Oklahoma realizes how shaky is this foundation for national 


The Governor of 


prominence quite as well as the various political observers 
who have solemnly discussed the remoteness of his chances at 
the Democratic convention next summer. “I’m not overex 
cited about victory in the convention,” he chuckles compla 
cently, “but Ill say what I damn please and I'll have a 
bushel of fun.” 

His yreatest obstacle, he says, and the one that probably 
will prove insurmountable is the “Wall Street gang.” “There 
is no doubt about his positive belief in this barrier, or, for 
that matter, about its existence, but it is also true that Mur- 
ray has only the most slipshod campaign organization, that 
he has scarcely any campaign funds at all, that he knows 
hardly anything about national politics, and that he is con- 
tronted everywhere with a curiosity incited by caricatures 
that is cruelly deceptive in its resemblance to popularity. 
‘This last was true in North Dakota, where farmers drove 
through blizzards to hear him speak and where he was 
vrected at every performance by cordial howling demonstra 
tions and assurances that the State was for him two to one 
His reception was so impressive that cautious political ob 
servers were on the verge of conceding Murray the State's 
preference. But the final vote—greatly augmented by Roose- 
velt Republicans—was two to one against him. 

Such a setback, however, offers only the slightest dis- 
couragement to Alfalfa Bill. He drives on with his rickety, 
patched-up machine, and the well-oiled working of his op 
ponents’ does not dismay him. He is off again on his erratic, 
il-routed tours. Oklahoma sees little of him these days. 
He keeps up his country-newspaper appeals for small contri- 
butions and his campaign manager has evolved an outlandish 
plan for selling novelties to raise funds—Alfalfa Bill plaster 
busts, hatbands, fezzes, buttons, and tire-covers. So bravery 
is the charitable word at any rate for a man who travels up 
and down the land offering himself for the Presidency in the 
face of such difficulties. And that same quality will carry 
Alfalfa Bill into the Chicago nominating convention with 
the forlorn twenty-two votes that his Oklahoma machine has 
already pledged him. Once there and given an opportunity 
to get under way, he might stir them with an old-fashioned 
spellbinder, but his real hope is to have a part in writing the 
platform. “I'll write a platform,” he says, “that will scuttle 
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the ship of any Wall Street candidate, even if I have to 
bring in a minority report.” 

So the wisdom in his strenuous preliminary campaign 
is perhaps open to question. But when one discusses Mur- 
ray'’s wisdom one finds oneself on debatable ground—even 
more debatable than that of his honesty. One may say that 
he is a sage, a clown; a charlatan, a humanitarian; a radical, 
a conservative; and find support for any one of those char- 
acters in his actions. But he is above all—and that should 
endear him to America—a pragmatist. If a slick dodge 
works—all right. What difference does it make why or 
how it works? And if it doesn’t work, forget it. This direct 
Alfalfa Bill cuts 


action, of course, made him famous. 
Sometimes he 


Gordian knots. Sometimes he does, that is. 
fails. But the country at large has been very generous in 
making much of his successes and overlooking his failures. 
He did not get dollar oil, but the price, for some reason, did 
come back up from twelve cents a barrel to sixty-six cents. 
The country heard about it. He made a spectacular “fire- 
bell” campaign to get certain amendments to the State con- 
stitution that the legislature would not pass, and the voters 
defeated his measures overwhelmingly. The remarkable 
thing is that Governor Murray gets what he goes out after as 
often as he does. Any person who followed closely the Okla- 
homa gubernatorial campaign in 1930 would hesitate to laugh 
at him for entering the Presidential race this year. 

Moreover, his speeches sometimes reveal him as a sober 
and solid fellow, much less the fire-eater than conscientious 
voters have been given to suppose. He is alarmed by radical 
theory, lumping communism with anarchy, reads no magazine 
except the Saturday Evening Post, and drawls out such plati- 
tudes as “It is up to the Democratic Party to return to the 
fundamentals” as impressively as if they were original ob- 
servations. Often enough he is eminently sane, and one of 
his fondest and often reiterated boasts is that he is the only 
Presidential candidate with a platform. He takes some 
5,000 words in this to propose, in addition to the usual de- 
ploring: (1) installation of the decentralized Scotch banking 
system; (2) coinage of gold and silver in sufficient quanti- 
ties to meet normal demands; (3) graduated State and na- 
tional income-tax system, with highest rates on excess sal- 
aries paid to corporation officers; (4) pledging of Congress 
to impeach federal judges who abuse injunctive powers in 
violation of the Eleventh Amendment; (5) construction of a 
Nicaraguan canal; (6) special encouragement of Latin 
American trade; (7) abolition or limitation of ad valorem 
taxes on homes and farms; (8) armament and army reduc- 
tion, conscription of both men and property in case of war; 
(9) revision of tariff to equal only difference of cost at home 
and abroad; (10) Congressional action to permit leagues of 
States to make treaties with the federal government the better 
to handle such regional questions as that of oil; (11) im- 
mediate payment of the soldiers’ bonus. 

There is little in his platform that is new enough to 
need explanation, but that curiously reminiscent high light 
about the Nicaraguan canal is significant. It calls to mind 
Murray’s closest prototype in political history. Whatever 
resemblance Alfalfa Bill has to Lincoln, to whom he so per- 
sistently compares himself, is vague; and so is his resemblance 
to Jackson, to whom others have compared him. But he 
has many of Theodore Roosevelt's characteristics, and while 
he does not say so, he seems to have been deeply influenced 





by that champing executive. This explains Murray’s imperi- 
alistic attitude. And while he probably knows more abou 
South America than any other candidate, his comments on 
European affairs are incredibly naive. When he visited 
Washington last January, reporters began questioning him 
about disarmament, reparations, international debts, and y 
on. The Governor was soon in a frightful muddle and made 
one blunder after another. After the press conference wa; 
over, he exclaimed, “Didn’t those fellows hand me a packet 
though!” 

Governor Murray, nevertheless, is quite evidently a man 
who does his own thinking, and if he does not always arrive 
automatically at the right conclusion, as he supposes he does 
at least he has proved on more than one occasion that his 
mind is shrewd and alert. ‘There is no indication that the 
United States has had any intellectual heavyweights fo; 
President lately, and Murray is probably as capable of gov- 
erning the country as any one of them. His scholarship, to 
be sure, has been somewhat exaggerated. Although he has 
read widely, he has that hodge-podge of curious, irrelevant 
information that often bespeaks the self-educated man. But 
he is much more intelligent, has more poise and dignity, and 
is more judicious in his decisions than the popular image of 
him allows. 

It is this phase of his character that his enemies uncon 
sciously admit when they speak of Alfalfa Bill Murray as « 
blatant demagogue. Demagoguery is the most convincing 
charge that has ever been brought against his honesty, and 
Murray has a disarming way of admitting the allegation, 
furnishing at the same time his own definition of demagogue, 
which is not in the least derogatory. However Machiavellian 
his method, no one has ever been able to prove conclusive); 
that he is not sincere in his “profound sense of duty to th 
great middle class and the little man.” He has repeated!) 
shown a genuine concern about human misery, and one « 
two of his defeated “‘fire-bell” measures were honest attemp* 
to correct some of the most flagrant social ills in Oklahom: 
When a gas company cuts off 500 families, leaving then 
without fuel in the bitterest cold of winter, Murray, order- 
ing the militia to stand by, sees to it that the gas is turned 
on before nightfall. When the Oklahoma City police de 
scend on river-bottom squatters, hauling them from their 
squalid huts on vagrancy charges, Murray pardons them « 
fast as they are arrested. There are many such instance: 
of his humanity. And yet no man can be more vindictive 
He practices the spoils system in an absolutely ruthless man: 
ner, explaining naively that any man who supported him is 
bound to be more capable than the man who did not. Thi 
Oklahoma Statehouse at present teems with hatred betweer 
Murray and certain of his aids whom he is powerless t 
remove. 

None who knows would say that he could be influenced 
by money. It is inconceivable that he could be bought. He 
has always been scrupulously honest in financial matters, even 
to paying back the money lost by his cohorts in the ill-starre¢ 
Bolivian venture. He has scorned offers of large campais: 
funds. The daily newspapers of Oklahoma, his relent!es 
enemies, by insinuation rather than by direct charge, have 
often tried to find some evidence of bribe-taking in his admin 
istration. Failing in that, they turned to charges of exto! 
tion. It was said that racketeering methods were being used 
by Murray’s paper, the Blue Valley Farmer, to get adver 
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-ising, but the firms who bought space in the paper came forth 
vith proof that it was a very profitable medium. Murray, 
oroud of his weekly’s 80,000 paid circulation, says that he 
would discharge immediately any employee found guilty of 
-yercion, and Murray can be believed. He has an hon- 
esty of expression, for all his playing to the mob, and this 
plain talk has not always served him well in politics. It was 
, Democratic year in 1916, and Murray could easily have 
een returned to Congress; but he chose instead to point out 
the insincerity of the Wilson slogan “He Kept Us Out of 
War,” and so lost his place. He has not changed since that 
lav. He can still go to Washington to address the Anti- 
Saloon League and tell them that he favors local option, re- 
fusing at the same time to be labeled as a wet candidate, 
simply because he believes that prohibition is not a Presiden- 
tial campaign issue and that it would be dishonest to use it 


as such. 


It is possible that this same honesty will make him a 
figure of more than minor importance at the Democratic 
National Convention. Few persons, other than some of his 
most fanatical followers in Oklahoma, believe that he has 
the slightest chance of getting the nomination, but there is 
no reason why the Democratic Party should not find in him 
a valuable man. He hopes to have a hand in writing the 
platform. He has pledged himself to “make no trade, form 
no combination, nor any compromise on principle for the dele 
gation or the nomination.” As for his Presidential candidacy, 
he is more philosophical about that. “I feel reasonably ce: 
tain of election if nominated,” he drawls, “but if I’m not 
nominated I shall have escaped a herculean task and an awful 
responsibility.” So the Democratic convention had better 
be nice to Alfalfa Bill. No matter what candidate the 
Democrats choose, they will probably be needing Oklahoma 
next November. 


The Taritt Victory in Britain 


By J. A. HOBSON 


RITAIN’S gallant and serviceable policy of open ports 
for world trade, maintained for upwards of eighty 
years, has now collapsed before the assaults of reac- 

tionary economic nationalism. The Impost Duties Act, im- 
posing a tax of 10 per cent upon all classes of goods, with a 
few exceptions in foods and raw materials, is the framework 
of a coming tariff more comprehensive and more complex 
than that of any other country. For not only is Britain 


| dependent upon overseas supplies for a far larger proportion 


and variety of important goods than any other nation, but 
she must make her protection policy compatible with two 
ther aims that are essentially opposed to a really “scientific 
tariff.” The first is disclosed by the familiar opposition be- 
tween the policy of keeping out goods which can be made at 
home and that of getting revenue for letting them in. The 
second is peculiar to the British case, the insistence upon 
‘rossing economic nationalism with imperialism by means of 
preferences and exemptions to our overseas Empire which 
conflict with protective efficacy and diminish tariff revenue. 
How to reconcile those inconsistencies is the chief problem 
with which the Tariff Advisory Committee, now appointed 
to assist the government in filling up the framework of this 
fatuous policy, will be confronted. The chairman of this 
committee, Sir George May (formerly general secretary of 
the Prudential Insurance Company and during the war 
manager of the American Dollar Securities Committee), is 
the man whose alarmist “Economy Report,” issued last sum- 
mer, started the financial ramp against the Labor Govern- 
ment which led to its collapse and shook the country off gold. 
hese high services doubtless recommend him to this govern- 
ment as the fittest architect of reactionary finance discernible 
tside the ranks of committed politicians. 

Ten per cent is, of course, a low level, but the structure 

1 upon it by the exercise of log-rolling and wire-pulling 

become a veritable skyscraper. The lobbying by which 
us industries seek to get high duties upon competing 


n goods, while at the same time putting their imported 
| 


rials on the free list, is already in active operation, an 


the principles of members of Parliament are being subjected 
to all the temptations and pressures with which American 
students of fiscal politics will be familiar. It will, however, 
be several months before the full shape of the tariff emerges 
from the policy of push and pull. For the Imperial Confer- 
ence at Ottawa lies several months ahead, and its delibera 
tions (is that quite the word?) must materially affect the 
final form. That conference will be an interesting spectacle. 
For it can hardly succeed in hiding the falseness of the pre- 
tense of a self-sufficient economic empire, which furnishes the 
sentimental backing of our new fiscal scheme. ‘he Empire 
is to have enlarged and guaranteed free markets for its sur- 
plus foods and raw materials, foreign competitors being kept 
out by high duties. But is Britain to have free empire mar- 
kets for her export trade in manufactured goods? This is 
the vital question for our depressed and unemployed trades. 
What answer will be given by Canada and the other do 
minions? Will they be willing to remove the duties they 
impose upon our goods and to slacken their efforts to develop 
their own manufactures, or will they merely continue and 
perhaps extend their present preferences for goods they are 
not yet equipped to produce themselves, and which cannot 
be supplied much cheaper or better from the United States or 
Germany? I venture to prophesy that the need for satisfy- 
ing the sentimental imperialism of the “upper classes” in 
Britain will be so successfully exploited by the realists of our 
dominions that the “quid”’ we shall get “pro quo” will not 
bear close examination. 
ists will secure. 


One thing, however, our protection- 
Arrangements will be made with our do- 
minions of so binding a character as to make it evident that 
our protection policy is not the temporary expedient which 
Liberal and Labor supporters at the polls pretended to be- 
lieve, but a permanent fiscal system which a future govern 
ment of Britain will not be competent to change without the 


consent of our dominions. This new revolutionary check 
se ie Se ; 

upon the control of Parliament is not yet adequately realized. 
Sut it 


tatus of our government. 


constitutes a really dangerous aspect of the future 
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How does the country take this change in its com- 
mercial and industrial policy? For the most part with an 
almost stoical indifference. Business is almost everywhere so 
bad, the incomes of most grades of employees are so diminished 
and so precarious, that people are disposed to say, “Well, 
things can hardly be much worse, so any change may be for 
1 here speak of the majority of non-politicians 
and non-economists. It is no wonder that in such a depressed 
atmosphere the convinced enthusiasts of protection should 
have prevailed. “Chey had waited long for this opportunity. 
\ny time since Joseph Chamberlain revived the issue thirty 
years ago and dressed it out in bright imperial colors, free 
trade might have gone under, given a favorable conjunction 
of two forces—a powerful independent Conservative majority 
and a sutliciently bad economic depression. This conjunc- 
tion was only effected in the tall of last year by means of the 
ur protectionists 


the better.” 


halt-organized, half-blind financial crisis. 
were then given the opportunity for which they had waited 
so long. Who can blame them for seizing it or for their 
haste in execution ? 

[t may be true, of course, that some of the Liberals 
ind Laborites entangled in this folly were deceived at the 
election by the two pretenses that the government they were 
voing to put in was for a brief emergency, and that the tariff 
policy which they supported was only a policy of inquiry, not 
ot immediate committal. Some of them now stand aghast 
ut the discovery that no inquiry is required, except the in- 
quiry as to the size of the duties accorded to the protectionist 
interests, and that every care is taken to secure the perma 
nence of the fiscal change. The free-trade orations of Sir 
Herbert Samuel and Lord Snowden, exposing all the heavy 
fallacies of the tariff doctrine, were excellent musket prac- 
tice with blank cartridges. Here were these champions of 
Cobdenism, protesting the ruinous results of the Impost 
Duties Bill and the related policy adumbrated for protecting 
agriculture at the expense of the consumer, knowing that they 
were licensed to make these futile protests in order to pre- 
serve the facade of a National Government, but not daring to 
make their protest effective by the only step that could im- 
press the country—resignation. ‘The National Laborites 
might be excused, for, with a few exceptions, like Lord 
Snowden, neither their leaders nor the rank and file of their 
party had ever been enthusiastic or convinced adherents of 
free trade, though few had tampered actively with protec- 
tion. No, the moral tragedy of the situation is the sight 
ind voice of Mr. Runciman speaking for the Board of Trade, 
mid half the slender corps of Liberals in the House of 
Commons voting the abandonment of the policy which for a 
century had been the backbone of liberalism amid all the 
hances and changes of political life. “The educational cam- 
paiyn of thirty years ago, when the gospel of free trade was 
preached throughout the land by such doughty exponents as 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Winston Churchill, seems to have left 
no traces on the mind of today’s electorate. A new genera- 
tion has arisen that knew not Joseph Chamberlain and the 
intellectual fiasco of his new protectionism. 

‘The muddled presentation of the tariff case in Parlia- 
ment is a just reflection of the mind of the nation. It might, 
indeed, be claimed that this muddled mind belongs to our 
traditional policy of “muddling through” all the difficult 
.ituations in which we find ourselves. So some supporters of 
tariffs contend that they will not raise prices, because a secure 


home market will enable business to organize production ani 
marketing so as to reduce costs, while others admit tha: 
prices may rise, but then, is not the present low level of price, 
a grave obstacle to trade revival? Some admit that the re 
moval of foreign competition might lead to slackness and in 
efficiency, but others insist that the administration of thi. 
tariff will refuse aid to industries which contain such defect. 
The old arguments of the utility of a tariff for negotiatic, 
and for retaliation are confidently set out, regardless of ¢)) 
datnning proofs which history presents of their futility. S. 
likewise we are told that foreign businesses are already plan 
ning to set up factories within our tariff walls which wil! 
employ British labor and enlarge the volume of production i; 
the country, though the increasing costs of such productio: 
that must show themselves when the tariff is fully operatiy: 
will cancel the advantages of any such attempt of foreig, 
firms to capture our market from within. 

But though experience may teach us the lessons whic! 
we ought to have learned from observation of protection ii 
other countries, those lessons may be so obscured and ove: 
laid by other critical events that it may take our people 
long time before they can throw off the shackles they hav: 
so foolishly allowed to be put upon them. The present force: 
of reaction are extremely powerful. The older forces of free 
trade, the bankers, the shipping trade, the great export in- 
dustries, are divided and hesitant. Large support is found 
for emergency protection in what were formerly the free-trad: 
strongholds of the North. But though grievously smitten 
free trade is not mortally wounded. Recovery is possible. 
A sharp rise of prices of food and other working-class neces 
saries with no abatement of recent wage cuts and no enlarge. 
ment of employment, taken in conjunction with the reduction 
of income tax understood to be contained in the forthcoming 
budget, will open the eyes of the electorate to the real mean 
ing of the Tory victory of last fall, of which they were the 
innocent instruments. ‘They will then realize the significance 
of a famous sentence of Sir Thomas More, when capitalism 
was just beginning its triumphant political career: “Every: 
where do I perceive a certain conspiracy of rich men seeking 
their own advantage under the name and pretext of the Com- 
monwealth.” But what can they do about it? Since the 
practical decease of liberalism, free traders must organize 
and educate and agitate through whatever channels are open 
to them. Bodies like the Cobden Club, the Free Trade 
Union, and the definitely free-trade survivors of the Libera 
Party can do much missionary work, but the still powerfu 
Labor Party in the country must form the main support in 
any effective rally of free trade. And for that work it is 
essential that they shall come to recognize, as they have not 
heretofore, that protection is a chief weapon of that profiteer- 
ing policy which they identify with capitalism, and that, a: 
Socialists, they must deal with it by a constructive economi 
policy. 

That is surely the lesson to be learned from _ recent 
happenings. Liberal free trade has fallen, because it con 
tinued to belong to a laissez faire competitive economy, whose 
day had passed. The restoration of free trade belongs to 4 
conscious scheme of organized world-planning, the necessity 
of which is just beginning to win recognition and the founda 
tions of which are just beginning to be laid. The future 


security and progress of the world depend upon whether 
these foundations can be “well and truly laid.” 
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Bankers and Bread Lines in Toledo’ 


By MAURITZ A. HALLGREN 


Toledo, March 21 
OLEDO has in proportion to its population one of 
the longest bread lines in the country. Relief is dis- 
tributed by the municipality on a bread-line rather 
than a grocery-order basis, that is to say, the families of the 
jobless cannot go to grocery stores and other places to select 
their own food, as is done in almost all other cities, but must 
vo to the city relief stations and take the packages of food 
ready prepared for them there. Nevertheless, it must be 
said that the city is doing the job well, even efficiently, so 
mechanically indeed that there is little of the milk of human 
kindness or human feeling to be found in the process. But 
the story of Toledo’s municipal bread line does not lie en- 
tirely in this machine-like distribution of relief. It runs 
yack through ten or more years of a bankers’ war, which 
was precipitated by the desire of a Toledo automobile com- 
pany to smash a labor union. The industrial-financial duel 
iso fed upon a real-estate boom that was, to put the matter 
valdly, a technically legal form of racketeering not only tol- 
erated by the supposedly conservative bankers of the town, 
out enthusiastically financed by them. Last summer came 
the crash, and all but one of the large banks closed their 
Today one-fifth of Toledo is on the dole. 
There can be little doubt that the economic depression 
would in any event have laid this city low. Toledo is an 
automobile town. The principal factory is that of the 
Willys-Overland Company, which normally employs up- 
wards of 10,000 men. At present the Overland plant pro- 
vides work a few days a week for less than 3,000 men. 
There are 1,100 other factories and shops, most of which, 
when times are good, make automobile parts. But times are 
had and many of these plants are now standing idle. In a 
nse Toledo had been catching the overflow from Detroit, 
ind when operations in the automobile industry dropped to 
10 or 40 per cent of capacity Toledo suffered along with its 
more vigorous neighbor to the north. Nevertheless, industry 
here is not so highly integrated as in Detroit; it is broken 
down into many more small units; and so Toledo managed to 
iffer more resistance to the shock when it first came. Low 
wages—labor in this open-shop community has been exploited 
ilmost as thoroughly as in the steel and coal industries—also 
stood the factory-owners in good stead. Production costs 
were kept down and profits up, and the factories were able, 
r should have been, to set aside comfortably large reserves 
‘o tide themselves over the present black years. Again, the 
notoriously low wages proved a temporary boon to Toledo 
when Henry Ford in one of his cost-cutting moods decided 


, 
aoors, 


to shut down several departments in his own plants and 


tarm the work out to some of the local “sweatshops.” 

But Toledo does not depend solely on the automobile 
industry. It is an important transportation center, has the 
largest clover-seed market in the country, refines a great deal 
of sugar and roasts even more coffee, is a grain and milling 
enter, has several large glass and glass-product factories, 





* The fourth of a series of articles by Mr. Halleren on unemployment 
" various parts of the country.—Eptror Tue Nation. 





some of which have remained fairly prosperous through the 
depression, and, lastly, is a leading bond market, the volume 
of business of its sixteen bond houses in normal years often 
running as high as $500,000,000. ‘This last explains a good 
deal, for ‘Voledo’s New Economic Era was built largely upon 
real-estate bonds and mortgages. In any case such diversifica 
tion was of considerable help to the community when the 
automobile industry began to bog down. It is not that the 
unemployment situation here was not critical before the bank 
crash—the first effects of unemployment were felt as early 
as October, 1929—but the local situation could have been 
immeasurably worse. ‘loday it is worse, much worse, thanks 
to the bankers’ war and the resultant panic of last summer. 

The labor troubles at the Overland plant a decade ago 
had two results: the machinists’ union was destroyed, and the 
automobile company was put on the block. Eastern financial! 
interests acquired control, but apparently Wall Street was at 
that time not so deeply interested in the automobile industry 
as it was later to become, and the prize was allowed to slip 
back to Toledo, where two banking groups reached out simul 
taneously to grab it. “The methods usual in such contests 
were resorted to: banks were merged, deals were made and 
unmade, reputations were blackened—for all of which the 
community was later to pay. One group was headed by 
Henry L. ‘Thompson, now president of the Toledo Trust 
Company; the other by George M. Jones, president of the 
defunct Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Company. Jones won 
the first round when he captured control of Willys-Over 
land. But the wounds of that battle were never allowed to 
heal. 

So far as Toledo knew, early in 1931 its banks were in 
sound condition. It had for basis of its belief the statements 
issued by the banks as required by law. One such statement, 
after showing what appeared to be a safe margin of surplus 
and undivided profits for all the banks, asserted that “lo 
ledo’s seven State and two national banks weathered the criti 
cal year of 1930 and have embarked on a new year on a 
sound basis.””, On June 17, unfortunately, the Security-Home 
Trust Company, a combination of six merged banks, failed 
to open its doors. It was one of the big banks, its deposits 
totaling more than $25,000,000. Runs on several of the 
other banks followed immediately. As a measure of self 
defense these other houses announced that they would apply 
the sixty-day withdrawal rule. But there was one notable 
exception. The Toledo Trust Company, Henry L. Thomp 
son’s bank, made no such announcement, though it had been 
generally expected that all the banks would act in unison so 
that no one of them would profit by the others’ confession 
of weakness. The inevitable consequence was that depositors 
believed the Thompson bank to be safe, the others decidedly 
less so, and by the dozens and the scores depositors trans 
ferred their accounts to the Toledo Trust Company, o: 
turned their deposits into cash, which they hid away in safe 
deposit boxes. 

The runs on the other banks continued through the sum 
By early August numerous business houses, department 
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stores, and chain stores were sending their money out of 
town. By mid-August it was clear that a major operation 
would be necessary. Plans were worked out for a merger 
of the Ohio Bank (George M. Jones), the Commercial Sav- 
ings Bank and ‘Trust Company, and the Commerce—Guardian 
About $20,000,000 in new capital 
Some 


‘Trust and Savings Bank. 
was needed and virtually all this money was pledged. 
of it came from New York interests and some from the 
forced sale of securities. George Jones offered $4,500,000 
from his personal fortune; Clem Mininger, a director of the 
Ohio Bank, said he would put $1,000,000 in the pool; and 
Henry Thompson, the only local banker not connected with 
the three houses that were to be saved by the merger, prom- 
ised $1,500,000. A conference was held on August 15 in 
the Commodore Perry Hotel, at which New York, Chicago, 
and Toledo bankers were to agree upon details. ‘Uhirty-six 
hours later all three banks, which between them had thirty- 
four branches, were turned over to the State Superintendent 
of Banks, the merger having fallen through. The American 
Bank, owned by the American Flint Glass Workers’ Union, 
came down in the crash with the rest. “Toledo was left with 
only four banks—Thompson’s and three small and unim- 
portant houses. 

What happened at the hotel conference, though it is 
not yet generally known in Toledo, is this: At the very last 
moment one of the participants withdrew his pledge, an- 
nouncing that he would not go through with his agreement 
until a recognized firm of auditors had gone over the books 
of the three banks. ‘That would have taken a week to ten 
days; the collapse of the banks was a matter of hours. And 
thus it came about that the Toledo Trust Company today 
dominates the local banking field. On the day after the 
crash officials of the Toledo Trust were reported by the 
local press as “jubilant” because they were receiving “many 
new accounts, a surprising amount of deposits.”” By Decem- 
ber 31 the total deposits in the Toledo Trust had increased 
more than 10 per cent. ‘Thompson was also quick to set up 
a number of branch banks, a field he had not entered before 
as it had been monopolized by the other banks. 

The insolvent bankers have to a large degree only them- 
selves to blame. “The New Economic Era in Voledo had 
taken the form of a dizzy real-estate spree. Of the closed 
banks, only the Security-Home was found loaded down with 
shaky foreign investments, Central and South American 
bonds. ‘The others were swamped with real-estate paper, 
mortgages and bonds on undeveloped and cheap residential 
property, notes against many of the small factories in town, 
personal loans against stocks of local corporations which were 
intended solely to enable the stockholders to recoup their losses 
in Wall Street. ‘The outcome of this last kind of bank “in- 
vestment” means, incidentally, that the ownership of many 
of ‘Toledo's small factories and businesses now rests with the 
liquidators of the insolvent banks. But real-estate paper, 
omething that the big commercial banks of New York and 
Chicago never touch, was the chief attraction for Toledo’s 
commercial banks. More than 65 per cent of the “invest- 
ments” of the Ohio Bank, for example, were found tied up 
in bonds and mortgayes of this character. 

Subconsciously hurt, no doubt, by the knowledge that 
its neighbors, Detroit and Cleveland, had grown much faster, 
viving all the aid and comfort it could to 
Subdividers had appeared, bought up 


oledo h id heen 


1 ’ 
the reat-estate boom. 
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huge chunks of raw acreage, laid out lots, put down thin 
macadam pavements, planted a few scrawny trees, and then 
sold the lots to all comers, whatever their references or finan. 
cial standing, on the easy-payment plan. Development ex. 
perts had followed, put up flimsy but arty-looking house 
sold them on the same basis, sometimes with no down pay- 
ment, at prices two to four times the actual value of the 
houses. On the strength of the sales contracts the subdi- 
vision and development racketeers had gone to the banks and 
borrowed money. ‘The racketeers could afford to be libera! 
because their profits never ran below 25 per cent on each 
deal—the rate of commission they are allowed to charge on 
real-estate transactions—and they got this commission coming 
and going, from the farmer for selling his land to the sub- 
divider’s private syndicate, and from the suckers who bought 
the lots from the syndicate, though actually the money came 
from the banks which took over the sales contracts and gave 
good currency in return for them. But the banks also 
profited, for the subdividers were perfectly willing to pay 
generously for their loans. Unhappily, real-estate paper, es- 
pecially the sort that was circulating here, is not readily nego- 
tiable, and so when the pressure came, most of Toledo’s banks 
found their assets frozen. 

It is interesting to note that the Toledo Trust Com- 
pany was the only important bank not caught in this specu- 
lative hysteria. Thompson says frankly that it has always 
been his policy to put only the safest and most conservative 
securities in his portfolios, though the margin of profit be 
uncomfortably narrow. ‘Toledo Trust statements of the last 
several years bear out this contention. But a vice-president 
of one of the closed banks declared to me that this policy was 
not voluntarily adopted by Thompson. The Toledo Trust 
came late into the field. It had no commercial connections, 
the Jeading industries of the city being tied up with the other 
banks, and so it could do but a minimum of commercial 
banking business. All the best branch-bank sites had been 
taken by the other banks, and therefore the Toledo Trust 
deemed it unwise to spread out in that field. Lastly, the 
real-estate game was a monopoly of the other banks, and 
though the Thompson company advertised for real-estate 
business it got none of it. The Toledo Trust had to be satis- 
fied with investing its money in Liberty bonds and similar 
securities. “These pay very little, but they are handy to have 
around when depositors grow nervous. ‘Thus the Toledo 
Trust rode out the storm because of its highly liquid condi- 
tion, and the town profited by not being deprived of all its 
major banking facilities at a time when it needed them most. 

However, the effect of the financial blizzard was severe 
enough. Business dropped almost to the vanishing-point 
within a few days. Many companies and shops went to the 
wall ; scores of doctors, lawyers, and other professional people 
were bankrupt; and almost all the stockholders and employees 
of the banks lost everything they had. Bank employees here 
are compelled to subscribe for stock, paying for it out of their 
salaries. “‘We are not coerced,” one employee confessed 
me, “but we become awfully unpopular if we don’t 
scribe.” Now these workers are being sued by the St 
under the law which makes stockholders liable for assess 
ments to the full value of their stock. The double-liabili: 
assessments are slow in coming in, the stockholders for ti 
most part being bankrupt themselves. 

Obviously the collapse of the banks pressed hardest on 
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the poorest classes of the city. The demand for relief has 
increased steadily, tremendously, since last August. One 
other consequence the panic had. It resulted in the election 
by an overwhelming majority of Addison Q. Thacher as 
\avor of Toledo. ‘Thacher, a marine engineer, had for 
vears been ministering to the needs of homeless men. He 
had run a flophouse and soup kitchen, devoting much of his 
time and his money to this cause. He was also something of 
a prize-fight promoter, having brought the Dempsey-Willard 
match to Toledo in 1919, which was not so palatable to 
many of the good people of the community. But the local 
rebellion that followed the bank crash was so potent that he 
was swept into office last November on a landslide vote. 
Under Ohio law the cities must finance their own relief. 
Until January | of this year, when Thacher took office, the 
Social Service Federation took all applications for relief, in- 
vestigated them, and in cases of need issued grocery orders 

the families. These orders were redeemable at the local 
stores, which in turn were supposed to be reimbursed by the 
city. However, the city allowed the bills to run up so that 
by the end of last year it owed the grocers more than 
$500,000. No one knows when this debt can or will be 
aid; no provision for discharging it is being made by the 
ity government. 

Mayor Thacher appointed Elwood A. Rowsey, a Pres- 
byterian minister, to be welfare director, and Harold A. 
Nelson, an electrical engineer, to be commissioner of ware- 
houses. Under their supervision a commissary system has 
been erected. Nelson buys all the food that is to be dis- 
tributed. Carloads of it roll into the city warehouses every 
day. There it is weighed and packaged, and stowed into 
paper sacks which a fleet of motor trucks hauls out to the 
listributing stations every morning. A staff of dietitians has 
worked out a schedule whereby every family according to its 
size gets precisely the amount of calories, vitamins, carbo- 
hydrates, proteins, and so forth that it needs. This schedule 
has been reduced to a scale showing how much each family 
of each size or class is to get; so many pounds of meat go 
into the packages for this class, and so many ounces or frac- 
tional ounces of cheese into packages for another class, no 
more, no less. The fare never varies; no consideration is 
given to the national diets of the many Hungarian, Polish, 
French, and other alien families on the relief rolls, though 
liabetic and other ailing persons get special attention. “The 
tood is of the plainest—nourishing no doubt, but dishearten- 
ingly monotonous. However, buying in carload lots at less 
than wholesale prices has effected a considerable saving. The 
‘wwerage family costs the city $2.14 a week, or about 6 cents 

day per adult person. 

The city warehouse, a seven-story building furnished 
rent free by a hardware company that has moved out of 
loledo, resembles some of the commissary stations of the 
\merican Service of Supplies behind the lines in France 
luring the war. One gets the impression as one wanders 


hrough the huge rooms that an entire army is being fed, 
nd 


t 


this impression is not entirely erroneous, for between 
‘0,000 and 60,000 persons are being supplied with food from 
this plant. About 250 men work in the warehouse, opening 
rates, moving boxes, packing vegetables and other articles. 
Chey are the unemployed, selected for their appearance, who 
ire appointed to these jobs. They work without compensa- 
tion, of course, and each man reports for work only one day 
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a week. On the basis of the city wage scale for unskilled 
labor—60 cents an hour—these men are giving $4.80 worth 
of labor every week in return for $2.14 worth of food. Yet 
it must be acknowledged that if the city had to pay for their 
labor many of them would get no food at all. 

Last November the voters approved a special tax levy of 
$600,000 to pay for this relief. All of the special fund its 
going into food. The Social Service Federation, financed by 
contributions to the Community Chest, meets the other ex- 
penses of relief, such, for example, as the cost of investigating 
the cases of applicants. But at the present rate of expendi- 
ture, which is more than $100,000 a month, the special fund 
will be exhausted before July 1, though it was intended to 
cover a year of operations. There is little hope of getting 
additional funds through increased taxation; taxes here as 
elsewhere are difficult to collect. The stringent State laws 
make it hard for municipalities to raise money through bond 
issues; Ohio regulates municipal expenditures much more 
strictly than it does banking activities. “Toledo could per- 
haps float a $600,000 bond issue if it were assured of a 
market, which it certainly is not, but even this would require 
a special act of the legislature. ‘The State is in no better 
position to help. Its constitution limits State bonded indebt- 
edness to $750,000, and this limit has already been exceeded 
by more than $200,000. Further extensions would require 
an amendment to the constitution, and the voters showed 
last fall, in rejecting a special bond issue for other welfare 
purposes, that they do not care to increase the tax burden on 
real estate, which would result from an increase in the State’s 
indebtedness. Last week representatives from the seven 
largest Ohio cities met in Columbus to discuss the relief 
problem. They said that $20,000,000 at the very least would 
be needed in the immediate future. They proposed that 75 
per cent of the revenues from the State gasoline tax, which 
would amount to approximately $20,000,000, be diverted to 
the cities for this purpose. But they came away without 
hope. The gasoline-tax revenues are specifically marked for 
the construction of roads; most of these roads will be built in 
the rural districts, thus benefiting primarily the farmers, and 
the farmers still control the legislature in this State. 

Toledo is dragging along for the moment. It has pruned 
expenses wherever that has proved possible. All city em- 
ployees, including the police and firemen, but excepting skilled 
and unskilled labor, have had to take salary cuts running up 
to 25 per cent. Dozens of civil-service positions have been 
abolished. ‘The staffs of a number of municipal agencies have 
been skeletonized and their services curtailed ; this affects pri- 
marily the winter recreation program, the health division, 
electrical inspection, fire prevention, water-waste survey, park 
maintenance, drawbridge operation, and engineering. Other 
agencies have been combined—the sanitary police with the 
food inspectors, and the fire and police alarm systems. The 
city-plan office has been closed and the division of public 
buildings abolished. The vocational school, too, has been 
closed. Vacancies in the police and fire departments are not 
being filled. More than a million dollars of the city’s funds 
as well as the deposits of numerous charity agencies are tied 
up in the insolvent banks. ‘Toledo is paying heavily for the 
incompetence of its bankers. Nevertheless, it is continuing 
to feed its hungry—at the rate of 6 cents per day per adult. 
But there is no assurance whatever that it can keep that up 
for long. 
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In the Drittway 


HE Lrifter 


living in glass houses, but since architecture has be- 


is well aware of the usual complaint about 


come “modernized” he has a further objection. He 
was discussing modern house-planning the other day with 
an enthusiastic young architect; the architect produced plans 
and pictures. “Here’s a splendid plan,” he said, pulling out 
a drawing. ‘You observe that three sides of the living room 
are glass; when you open the windows it is exactly like 
being out of doors.” The Drifter sighed. “But when I am 
indoors,” he said, “it is so often because 1 do not wish to be 
outdoors. [| may want to open the windows, but I still prefer 
the illusion of living in a house.”” His friend could not un- 
derstand the objection. ‘Look at the light and sun and air 
you get,” he insisted. ‘You sit in your living-room and you 
feel as if you were out in the garden.” “What,” said the 
Drifter, turning frivolous, “if they were watering the grass? 
Would the piano suffer because it was practically on the 
front lawn?” 


* * a ° * 


NDOUBTEDLY the rush toward an excess of sunlight 
U and fresh air is the result of years spent next door to the 
shut-up parlor. The parlor—many of the Drifter’s con- 
temporaries will remember it—was aired dutifully once a 
month; at other times the shades were carefully drawn to 
keep the roses from fading off the carpet. The room smelled 
of camphor. The furniture lay perpetually under a thin 
layer of dust, for since the room was not used except at 
funerals or other equally important family occasions, it was 
not cleaned, as it was not freshened, as often as was the rest 
of the house. Rebelling against the parlor, so useless, so 
mortuary, we are turning now to the opposite extreme. We 
must have every room as bright as if it were in reality out 
if doors. 


co od ° . * 


“TR HE Drifter is familiar with all the arguments in favor 
| of light and sun, and no one likes to sun himself—at 

the proper time—more than he does. But he would like to 
warn his friends who are building sun houses now that that 
particular form of architecture may very well be the mode 
ind hardly more than the mode. There was a day when one 
room sufficed for shelter and most of life was lived in the 
open air; there was another day when the shelter improved 
in tightness and warmth, and so most domestic activities were 
moved indoors. As the facilities for inside comfort improved, 
they seemed all-sufficient and desirable above every other 
onsideration. We could be warm in the house; very well 
then, shut every door and window, pull down the shades, 
ind let us merely be warm. Now it is easy enough to be 
-arm, so we turn to fresh conquests. And when all our 
iving-rooms have become part of the garden, we shall doubt- 
less turn around and put them inside again, safe and pro- 
We shall discover that too much sun is 

enervating, that fresh air is bad for the ego. For spiritually 
what we want from a house is not only warmth and shelter 
vut privacy. We want a spot on earth where we can go in, 
hut the door, draw the blinds, and carry on our pursuits, 


tected and dark. 





however nefarious, without fear of observation. The Drift. 
will freely grant that too many persons in our present 
economy are deprived of their share of the sun. But to 
remedy such a defect by removing the side walls and leaving 
only the roof may be a substitution of highly dubious value. 
THe Drirrer 


Correspondence 
‘The Case for the Boycott 


tHE Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sir: Your editorial, War by Boycott, which appeared in 
the March 9 issue of The Nation, appears to me to be a typical 
product of a mind that is afraid to take any definite or concrete 
action for fear of the foreseeable and unforeseeable consequences 
of that action. When a great probiem such as the situation in 
the Far East today, with all its inherent implications for the 
future state and organization of the wor!d, confronts a people, 
it is their duty to consider that problem in all its aspects and 
then determine on a line of action which will improve that 
situation. Undoubtedly any such action may affect adverse); 
many people both at home and in the Orient. But this shou! 
not prevent them from acting, when by their failure to act the) 
may well bring about far greater disaster. 

‘Today there is a war going on between China and Japan 
Is it not toolish to believe that this war will be stopped by ou: 
earnest hopes for peace? Is it not foolish to think that any 
thing short of force will stop the mad actions of the Japanese 
war party, a party which has already shown its utter disregard 
for the opinion of the rest of the world? ‘True, as you say, 
an economic boycott is an instrument of war, but do not forget 
that you are dealing with a war and with a group of people 
acquainted only with the instruments of force. Have not ¢): 
well-meant words of the League of Nations Council and As- 
sembly been as futile in stopping the Japanese legions as would 
be the actions of the well-meaning English clergymen who would 
stand between the two armies and stop their bullets? 

In your editorial you attempt to analyze the effects of an 
economic boycott on Japan, on the one hand, and the United 
States, England, and France, on the other. You contend that 
in Japan the force of such a move would fall on the innocent 
men, women, and children who would be forced out of work 
and impoverished by such an act. In America you point out 
that the cotton industry in the South and the silk industry in 
the Northeast would suffer and that consequently many Ameri 
cans would be thrown out of work. Apparently China and the 
ftects of such a boycott on the Chinese were not considered o! 
sufficient importance by your writer even to deserve mention. 

For several years Japanese industry has been badly upset 
‘The credit stringency in 1927, the deflation caused by the return 
to the gold standard in 1930, the inability to sell goods in 
China because of the boycott, and the fall of England from the 
vold standard have quite generally upset Japanese industry, 
with consequent unemployment and suffering for many of the 
workers. ‘lo counteract this crisis the militarists in contro! 
launched the punitive expedition against Shanghai to break the 
boycott and sccure recognition of their claims in Manchuria. 

What has been the result? The government has been com 
pelled to’ borrow and spend large sums to carry on the 
war, thereby complicating the already delicate task of bal 
ancing the budget. Surely this burden which is being added to 
the backs of the Japanese people is not going to improve either 
their immediate or future condition. What is more, the dislo- 
cation of industry which the war has already caused, and which 
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| continue if the war continues on the scale apparently neces- 
ry to conquer China, is not going to improve the industrial 
ability of the country. It would appear, therefore, that the 
siicy of the Japanese government is bound to bring untold 
fering to the people, even if it is successful. 

Let us now turn toe the United States. Undoubtedly the 
tring off of ‘the source of supply of our silk and of one of 
: best cotton markets would be felt by the silk and cotton in- 
tries. It is not likely, however, that an international boycott 
Japan would be of long duration, and because of her depend- 
¢ upon the United States today for raw cotton imports and 
; exports it would not be long before trade would be resumed. 
tton sold to Japan is not used by the Japanese. These sup- 
ss are manufactured into cotton goods and sold abroad. In 
t, in 1929 Japan exported more than three times as much 
on goods as the United States. If a boycott were to last 
iefinitely, undoubtedly the United States or Great Britain 

uld take over a large part of this trade in cotton goods and 

s the demand for raw cotton would be increased either at 

me or in Britain, already one of our best customers. More- 
er, Japan has extensive interests in the production of cotton 

China. If she were to carry out her conquest of China un- 
sdered, she undoubtedly would extend these interests to the 
triment of the American cotton industry. In this connection 

is well to bear in mind that China is the third largest pro- 
r of cotton in the world. 

With regard to the silk industry Japan has to depend 
reely on the United States for a market for her silk and it is 
ubtful that she would deem it cither wise or possible to cut 
f her exports to this country for long. What is also evident 
that the silk industries, because of the drop in their activities 
used by the depression, are not among the vital industries of 

country and undoubtedly a large part of the money and men 
pployed in this field would be transferred to the manufacture 
rayon were the silk supply to be cut off for any appreciable 
me. We see, therefore, that the damage that would befall the 

Inited States by a bovcott of Japan is not beyond repair, and 
is quite possible that the trade advantages of maintaining 
hina as an independent country and an open market for our 
ods would far surpass any temporary loss we might sustain. 

Let us now consider China, for in her existence rests all 
and faith for a world order and international peace. 
e nations of the world have pledged themselves to maintain 
1 territorial integrity, and if today they are to content them- 
ves with the utterance of harmless and impotent words while 
pan slowly but surely dismembers China, the people of the 
rid cannot continue to place faith in the ability of these ex- 
ng governments to secure peace. 

Does it not seem, then, that although some American 
ket-books might temporarily be injured by a boycott, it would 
to the interests of America to carry out such action if the 
panese do not immediately stop their aggression in the East. 

Buffalo, N. Y., March 7 FRANK J. DressLer 


e hope 


he Nation Opposes War and 
War by Boycott 


He Epiror or THE Nation: 

Sin: Does The Nation tavor untrammeled international 
r? After reading the strange jumble of illogic in its two 
taposed editorials, Mr. Stimson’s Warning to Japan and War 
Boycott, in the issue of March 9, one may draw such a con- 
sion. 

One says, “If Japan can with impunity smash the Nine- 
er and Kellogg treaties, then none of the international 





agreements is safe.” Hasn't Japan done that, thus far without 
punishment—except what the Chinese have inflicted ? 

Well, what next? “The Japanese today are too excited to 
listen to reason.” Then should other nations go on reasoning 
with them about these treaties they have smashed? “That a 
successful economic boycott would be close to ruinous for Japan 
there can be little doubt.” But, “In the present instance the 
lion’s share of such a boycott would fall upon the United States. 
...« Obviously no one with elementary notions of justice would 
hold that the moral conscience of the world should be satisfied 
chiefly at the expense of American cotton growers and American 
silk workers.” 

And so, because two American industries (which could be 
compensated) might be injured, there is no way to prevent a 
nation “too excited to listen to reason” from smashing treaties, 
ignoring arbitration machinery, making bloody and devastating 
war upon another nation, and seizing territory by torce ot 
arms except the use of bombers, battleships, poison gas, and 
machine-guns by the nation attacked against the aggressor, prob 
ably to the ultimate involvement ot the United States and the 
slaughter of many of its young cotton growers and silk workers. 

Does The Nation prefer international war to the inconveni 
ence of a commercial boycott? 


New Haven, Conn., March 6 Richiarp KitcHet 


Is It Warr 


To THe Epitor or THe Nation: 

Sir: President Hoover's recent pronouncement that the 
depression constitutes a condition “comparable to war, which 
must be fought cn many fronts,” contains a compelling sugges- 
tion for action on the part of our Chief Executive. Accordingly, 
he should, as in war time, requisition the railroads, the grain 
elevators, the industries in general which have failed in their 
important work of feeding and clothing the population. Let 
these life-giving agencies be operated to their full capacities to 
produce an abundance for all of the millions now starving in 
misery and desperation. 


There is no lack of precedent for such action--and cer 
tainly no lack of necessity for it. 
Pittsburgh, February 14 Cseorce A. Corextan 


Deeds, Not Words, for Peace 


To tHE Epitor or THE Nation: 

Sir: It has become the fashion for ministers 
to adopt pacifist resolutions. Last year 10,000 ministers, ques- 
tioned by the World Tomorrow, declared that they would not 
sanction or participate in future wars. Unfortunately these 
eroups and individuals seem to consider that their whole duty 
has been performed when they have expressed themselves on this 
matter. 

Ministers occupy a strategic position for the propagation of 
pacifist doctrine. It is in their power to influence many people 
to adopt their point of view; at least to arouse interest and dis- 
Only when a large body of American citizens refuses 
categorically to have anything to do with war, will it become 
impossible for this country to wage war. If these pacifist min- 
isters are at all sincere, they cannot be content with the words 
they have uttered. They must inject life and meaning into their 
ministry by translating their words into action. 

A large proportion ot the members of my congregation 
has signed the following pledge: “We, the undersigned, do 
hereby state our opposition to war, and do pledge ourselves not 
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to participate in, or aid in any manner, any war for whatever 
purpose or reasons”; and has further undertaken to circulate 
this pledge among friends and neighbors. 

In the face of the crisis that impends, our sole hope for 
peace lies in the creation of a strong anti-war attitude. I sug- 
vest that it is the religious and patriotic duty of ministers who 
believe in peace to induce members of their congregations to 
sign such an anti-war pledge as the above. If each of these 
10,000 ministers were to obtain fifty signatures to this pledge, 
we should have a vast anti-war army of 500,000. And the pos- 
sibilities are limited only by the size of our population. 

Easton, Pa., March 5 JosHua TRACTENBERG 


John Haynes Holmes 


lo THE Epiror or THe Nation: 

Sir: As an admirer of Dr. John Haynes Holmes for the 
last twenty-two years, although not a member of his church, 
I should like to call attention to the fact that Dr. Holmes is 
now completing his twenty-fifth year as minister of the Com- 
munity Church. This church is now facing a defiat of $8,463, 
which will be difficult to meet unless friends who believe in the 
ideals for which Dr. Holmes and his chureh stand will help at 
this time with contributions. 

I suggest, therefore, that those who wish to assist with 
a contribution make it on the basis of $1 for each year that Dr. 
Holmes has given his labors to these ideals, a total of $25, which 
can be paid any time during the year 1932. I make the first 
pledge of $25. How many more will do so? 

New York, February 11 Huco Jaures Pau 


For Readers in Albany 


To rue Eprror or Tue Nation: 

Sir: The annual meeting of the Capital District Nation 
Club which was scheduled to be held on Monday evening, 
March 28, at the Unitarian Church, has been postponed until 
Saturday evening, April 9, at the same place at 8:15. Oswald 
Garrison Villard will be the guest of honor and speaker. 

Albany, March 28 Haroip P. WINCHESTER 
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Finance 
The Road to Recovery 


T was remarked in this column a few weeks ago that 
attempt to lift the country out of depression through cq. 
scious, voluntary, and “controlled” inflation had failed, x. 

that the failure was cause for deep satisfaction. By its naty;. 
such a program would tend to undermine the grounds of con 
dence, because the fictitious character of the movement wou 
be apparent to everybody who had not fallen victim to a willy 
self-hypnotism. ‘The whole episode, in retrospect, shows ; 
almost naive misconception of the true nature of an inflation 
movement. 
If we are not to have a deliberately generated inflatig; 
however, it is still theoretically possible to have another kin 
which makes no pretense of being helpful or constructive. F,', 
ure to meet the government's expenses through taxation within 
reasonable time, or projects for enormous spending to be finan 
by the issue of Federal Reserve notes, or even the prosecutig 
of existing schemes for the relief of business to a point wher 
they threaten the basis of government credit, can ultimate: 
bring about a rise in prices, not founded on the belief that co. 
modities are becoming more valuable, but that money, in tern 
of gold, is likely to become less valuable. The distinction m 
appear fine-drawn, but it is intensely practical. The form I 
kind of inflation is based on hope, the latter on fear. Ty 
former would stop short of impugning the soundness of 
currency, being brought under control before that point 
reached, while the latter is very promptly out of control a 
contemplates, in the end, a currency divorced from gold. 
No grounds exist on which anyone, except the most reckle 
of prophets, could predict that events in the United States x 


































likely to lead to the results described. The danger at the mo h 
ment is not a sudden lurch into greenbackism, but failure | 
realize the extreme fragility of the credit structure at presen | 
the sensitiveness of government bonds to every breath of sug@erman 
picion, and the readiness of enormous amounts of liquid capitq@fhie rec 
to take flight across national borders at the first scent of dangg§}ommu 
The panic which existed last autumn and winter has been agfividing 
layed. We have begun to have a “psychological” recovery, agmguickly 
we can have the same kind of relapse. That is the real dangeMPaul vo 
There is an alternative, and a hopeful one. It is that dgggense, th 
healing processes will be allowed to continue until fright a@™Adolf H 
timidity have been so reduced that the money-making urge wiproporti 
again venture to assert itself. It may well be that the pur Not 
of this policy will bring us face to face with some painful (MMe stor. 
cisions between expediency and sound principles. We may fgurther 1 
that our ambitious reconstruction program may have to bordin 
curtailed; certainly it should be curtailed if it threatens to ™fictator. 
volve the Treasury in such heavy borrowing operations th@mpoebbels 
government credit begins to sag under the burden. bility is 
How soon actual business revival may result from this pipure G 
gram is a question which, unfortunately, must remain in # be pr 
realm of conjecture. The fore part of 1932 is slipping by witifrains of 
out signs of a normal seasonal pick-up, which should have be@Beobacht 
in progress long before this. Yet there have been occasionsq™Bonal So 
three years in the last thirteen—when industrial activity me was N 
creased in the summer after a disappointing spring. Some strifithe mar 
ing parallels exist today to those industrial conditions whi@jfount E 
marked the “turn” in the depression of 1921. It can even #ble polit 
shown that stocks of raw materials, which have been increas##*-Revent 
instead of decreasing all through the depression, acted in )4™bregor § 
the same way in 1920-22. Recovery, when it comes, is likely friously 
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arrive unheralded. 
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Antique Evening 


By LYNN RIGGS 





Coe. Now in the twilight interim, the blue 

tee, Has taken half a field; insistently, 

Red spiders at their silver spinning be, 

And veins of frost at window; likewise you 

‘Il Faintly in lilac at your mirror sway ; 

$x And all the quaint land bordering our lea 

yMar Wakes in the dusk—the larch, the cherry tree 
Letting their leaves drift, as they ever may. 


king That I put by my sackcloth for a time 
And wear the velvet that was laid away 
Lay to the leverage of this antique 


a Evening, which now like some remembered rhyme 
me Suavely constrains the willing tongue to speak 

ate Quaintly in accents of another day. 

Com 

ern 


—{ Hitler Versus Hindenburg 


uMbilerism: The Iron Fist in Germany. By Nordicus. The 


Mohawk Press. $3. 
| ged Sow Hitler. By Dorothy Thompson. Farrar and Rinehart. 
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Hindenburg: The Man with Three Lives. By T. R. Ybarra. 
Duffield and Green. $3. 
NE would think, to judge by the publicity and propa- 
, $ ganda coming out of that country, that there were only 
two major political forces and not three at work in 
Germany today. Yet it is true that the third, represented in 
the recent presidential campaign by Ernst Thalmann, the 
ommunist candidate, must be lost sight of until the issue 
dividing the other two has been decided. These other two can 
uickly be named: one is republicanism, the other Hitlerism. 
Paul von Hindenburg is the candidate, and, in the Carlylean 
ense, the hero of the first. The second, too, has a candidate, 
Adolf Hitler, but it can hardly be said that he is of truly heroic 
roportions whatever his millions of followers may think of him. 
Nordicus, who is probably a woman, sketches briefly the 
| dite story of Hitler, which is too well known by now to need 
y further mention here. But Nordicus goes on to discuss Hitler’s 
0 bordinates—Hitler has no “colleagues”; he is already the 
om@mectator. There is “the man with the clubfoot,” Josef 
th@mmoebbels, strong man of the Berlin area, whose physical dis- 
bility is a constant embarrassment to the Nazi doctrine of 
. pr pure Germanic blood,” for clubfooted people are not supposed 
n tt be pure-blooded. There are also Alfred Rosenberg, “the 
witirains of the Nazi movement,” editor-in-chief of the Va/lkischer 
betimbeobachter, oficial party organ; Wilhelm Frick, the first Na- 
on-q™ponal Socialist to obtain a ministerial post in a German state— 
y me was Minister of the Interior in Thuringia; Gottfried Feder, 
strif/the man who gave Hitler the germ idea for his new party”; 
vig@mount Ernst Reventlow, of the old nobility, and thus a valu- 
en Mle political asset to this aggregation of defeated human beings 
-asif/™ Keventlow is responsible for much of Hitler’s foreign policy; 
) \Wregor Strasser, the organizer of the party’s forces, who is 
ely Hriously handicapped because of the desertion from the Nazi 
AN ks of his brother Otto; and a host of others, all of whom 
lly follow the will and the commands of Adolf Hitler. The 





organization of the party and of the Sturmabteilung, the 
armed—and paid—supporters of the party, is described with 
painstaking detail, as is also the Nazi program, which despite 
its commanding tone is really a welter of compromises designed 
to catch votes wherever votes can be caught—and even this 
confusing program is often enough sabotaged at the whim otf 
Hitler whenever he believes that he can thereby strengthen 
himself politically. The Nazi press comes in for its share ot 
attention, though as a matter of fact, as Nordicus points out, 
the party is largely dependent for press and propaganda support 
on Alfred Hugenberg, the newspaper magnate who is the leader 
of the Nationalist Party, and whose presidential candidate was 
Diisterberg. The fascists are at a loss to say just what sort 
of Reich they mean to create. They dare not speak of mon 
archy, for that would offend their republican adherents, and 
they dare not favor a new republic, for many of their sup 
porters, especially their financial supporters, want to see the 
monarchy restored. And lately they have been careful to be 
polite to the Catholics, for the Catholics also have votes. So 
they leave themselves and the world in doubt as to the sort 
of state they would build—and they take out their meanness 
on the Jews. These people are to blame for everything: they 
started the war, invented international capitalism and also 
communism; they exploit the people, deny them freedom and 
bread. Jehovah pity the Jews, if the Hitlerites ever come into 
power. 

But while Nordicus has done an excellent job of reporting 
—if we forgive the writer his or her tendency toward hysteria 
and toward abuse of the exclamation mark—‘Hitlerism” does 
not go beneath the surface. There is no attempt to root out 
an explanation of the rise of this post-war phenomenon in 
Germany. Miss Thompson supplies us in a few words with 
the missing key: 


A Little Man has arisen in Germany. . . He has an 
audience—a vast audience, already prepared. It is the 
audience of the patriotic, offended, middle-class mob. 
That this audience exists, by the millions, is partly the 
fault of the Allies, and partly the fault of the German 
Republic. It is the fault of the Allies for imposing upon 
Germany, atop an armistice couched in the fairest terins, 
a stupid, inhumane, and impracticable peace, which no 
self-respecting nation in the world would accept for longer 
than the time and strength it takes to break it. It is the 
fault of the German Republic for failing to be genuinely 
true to its own principles; for allowing the courts, the 
universities, and many of the schools to continue to be 
conducted in the old pre-war spirit; for being weak and 
half-hearted in the prosecution of the semi-military bands 
which have terrorized the republic ever since its inception 
And so this Little Man rides the whirlwind of twelve 
years of misrule for which the whole world is responsible. 


Miss Thompson ignores entirely the play of economic forces 
which have unquestionably done their part in the evolution of 
Hitlerism. But it must be acknowledged that the struggle 
between republicanism and Hitlerism is not one of economics 
but of blind, unreasoning prejudices. 
doubtless come later. 


The basic struggle will 
Meanwhile personalities have the center 
of the stage. And of Hitler's fantastically overrated personality 
Miss Thompson says: 


When I walked into Adolf Hitler’s room, I was con- 
vinced that I was meeting the future dictator of Germany. 
In something less than fifty seconds I was quite sure that 
I was not. It took just about that time to measure the 
startling insignificance of this man who has set the world 
agog. 


Hitler is without question the petty fellow Dorothy Thompson 
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saw. Beside him, or indeed beside almost any of the public 
figures of present-day Germany, Hindenburg reaches titanic 
stature. Mr. Ybarra, though much of his story is necessarily 
old, has put together a picture of the Reichsprdasident that is 
new, for not until recently was it suspected that there is some- 
thing more to the man than a soldier's slavish devotion to duty. 
This something, the discovery of which astounded Hindenburg’s 
reactionary Mr. Ybarra “character”—but 
he really means something more than that term usually signifies. 


compatriots, calls 


Many students of European affairs [he writes], care- 
fully estimating the value and potency of Hindenburg’s 
qualities, have concluded that he cannot, by any stretch 
of the imagination, be considered a great man. Where- 
upon Hindenburg, by hook or by crook, inanages to achieve 
indicate) are possible 


things which (calculations clearly 


only to men endowed with greatness 
Hindenburg’s first two “lives’—his early military service, and 
his recall to the army, after he had been retired for age, 
to shine at Tannenberg, and to serve, though less brilliantly, 
as Chief of the General Staff—merely present the record 


of a faithful, somewhat bullheaded soldier. To him Wil- 
helm Hohenzollern was the All-Highest. And when the 
Kaiser had suddenly to depart in the uncertain days of 


November, 1918, Hindenburg was faced with a decision unique 
n his military career. Should he remain the super-militarist, 
taithful to the monarchy, and seek by force of arms to suppress 
that strange, chaotic, republican Germany that had arisen out 
of the ruins of war? Or should he put his country above the 
vlorious but departed autocracy that had ruled it? He unhesi- 
tatingly “ranged himself on the side of the new Germany 
wainst the old.” But his country was not to learn this until 
everal years had passed. Mlonarchists ever dreaming of a 
restoration induced him to run for President in 1925, and with 
the help of that popular Hindenburg legend which had been 
born on the battlefield at T'annenberg, they elected him. And 
then, instead of conspiring with the monarchists to overthrow 
the republic, Hindenburg remained loyal to the new order; he 
supported Stresemann, accepted the Young Plan, and threw 
his weight behind Briining and Groener. Not a republican, 
he has shown himself the republic's strongest supporter. It is 
i pity that republics and democracies somehow seem quite un- 
ible to raise up truly strong men of their own, that the new 
(jermany must go into the camp of the enemy to find a man 
‘reat enough to pit against the noisy but hollow Hitler. 
Mauritz A. HAticren 


The Fastidious Movement 


Heir. By 
$2.50. 


Klesh Is Lincoln Kirstein. Brewer, Warren and 
Putnam. 
R. LINCOLN KIRSTEIN, the editor of Hound and 
M Hlorn, may be grouped with a handful of young writers 
who represent the Fastidious Movement in American 
iterature today. “Though their achievements are still slender 
ind tenuous, their aesthetic program is not to be dismissed. As 
\ matter of fact, its importance has been far better exemplified 
in the provocative preface to Kenneth Burke's essayistic novel, 
“Towards a Better Lite,” than in Mr. Kirstein’s narrative, 
‘Flesh Is Heir." The publishers claim, speaking directly for 
their author, that the latter has written a novel without any 
The entire statement 
is a humanistic pronouncement of sorts. Notwithstanding this, 
the only section of the book really worth reading strongly argues 
wainst the novelist’s thesis, even disproves it. 
The chapter titled 1922 knit chronicle of the 


traces of “naturalism” or “realism” in it. 


sa closely 














institutional regimentation and life of a young boy in a pr, 
paratory school. This part of the novel is well detailed, an, 
marked with incidents that bear a cogent resemblance to tho; 
unheightened occurrences and situations that clutter the pag, 
of a Dreiser or a Sinclair Lewis. The prose, too, is amp); 
sprinkled with slangy expressions and idiomatic turns thy 
would seem out of place in a more formalized medium. Th, 
relationship between Roger Baum, an affluent Jew, explosive; 
timorous, and Andy Stone, shiftless and sadistic, is compelling 
reading. Andy Stone, full of cruel, adolescent plans, and 3}. 
fecting a sub rosa knowledge of black magic, prognosticates thy 
Roger Baum will die soon. Roger Baum is doubtful but im 
pressed. Aware of his power over Roger and wishing mor 
Andy Stone threatens to kill him on the night that there is , 
full moon. For Roger Baum the succeeding days thereatte: 
are marked with illness, nightmares, repressions, and a poison 
ous reticence toward his schoolmates and masters. Andy Stone’ 
presence, immediate and unseen, casts a hallucinatory aura ove; 
Roger Baum’s waking and dream life, and not until Andy ha 
left school does he manage to reintegrate himself. 

The following chapter, 1924, dealing with the voluntan 
apprenticeship of Roger Baum in a stained-glass shop, is muc 
slighter. And from then on the book dwindles into egregious); 
stereotyped conversations, unimportant peregrinations to Lon 
don and Paris, and niggling autobiographical mementos. Ther: 
are a few casual, hard-boiled episodes in the book: the sedu 
tion of a chorus girl by Andy Stone, her death, a shooting, a 
initiation, and a regurgitative frat scene—none of which is don: 
in the eclectic and ‘“‘unnaturalistic” manner. 

Briefly, it seems that Mr. Kirstein has not been able t 
carry out his program because he has not yet sloughed off th 
influence that contemporary realistic readings have made upor 
him. And although in places he shows a talent for writing 
one can hardly recommend “Flesh Is Heir” either for its enter 
tainment or its literary uniqueness. 
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Dreiser as Economist 


Tragic America. By Theodore Dreiser. Horace Liveright. $2 
“ RAGIC AMERICA” is chiefly important because it wa 
written by the author of “An American Tragedy. 
This book is Dreiser all the way through. In sty: 
most of it is Dreiser at his werst. And that is pretty bad. 4 
meticulous English department in high school or college cou!! 
have almost as much fun with the book as the economics de 
partment. Certainly there are very few pages which the stati: 
ticians and conservative economists cannot indict for some de 
gree of misuse or misinterpretation of facts and figures. Eve: 
friendly critics have called attention to a few of the author’ 
glaring errors and to his extraordinary inability to figure ou! 
percentages. I have no desire to add to this catalogue. Yet 
two or three characteristic bits of the statistical information 
or misinformation, with which Dreiser loads up his book struci 
my eye and seem to deserve some comment. For instance, ht 
says that in western Pennsylvania he found “unbelievable mis 
ery. Miners received wages of but from $14 to $24 for tw 
weeks’ work. Yet paying $25 a month for a shabby four-room 
house.” I have seen in western Pennsylvania and elsewher’ 
hundreds of pay slips, but I never saw any pay slip charging 
a miner $25 a month for a four-room shack. Often miners ar 
charged more than $25 for rent plus other charges which ar’ 
deducted from their wages, and that is probably what Mr 
Dreiser means. He could have told the exact truth and mad’ 
an even more impressive picture of misery. 
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Elsewhere he calmly says, without any qualifying explana- 
tion: “The Methodists, however, have 893,881 in the mission 
felds (conceive that!) functioning most extensively in China 
and India.” The context makes it perfectly plain that the 
yuthor thinks that this vast army is a paid army of propagan- 
dists. Actually there are only about 1,400 paid missionaries of 
the Methodist Church jn foreign countries. 

The author's Communist sympathies and enthusiasm for 
Russia do not make him accurate when discussing the Soviet 
Republic. Thus he says, or clearly implies, that the Russian 
clergy were not disfranchised for a period of ten years. As a 
matter of fact, they were disfranchised from the date of the 
promulgation of the first Soviet constitution. 

The abundance of mistakes like this, and worse, does not 
deprive the book of a certain massive and deserved impressive- 
ness. Mr. Dreiser is obviously in earnest. The situation he 
describes is so bad that many mistakes in detail do not make 
the total picture essentially untrue. They do make it unneces- 
sarily vulnerable to critics. Moreover, it is not academic to 
‘nsist that the leaders and builders of a new social order should 
justify confidence by a capacity for using facts and figures not 
only with subjective honesty but with objective competence. 

In so far as Mr. Dreiser goes in for suggestions concern- 
ing a possible way out of America’s tragedy, he shows strong 
Communist leanings. They are, however, literary rather than 
precise, and one feels that the Communist Party is well advised 
in refusing him membership but keeping him as an outside 
sympathizer. He is very scornful concerning the use the people 
can or will make of the ballot, and most of the time is rather 
skeptical about the workers to whom he must appeal. He wants 
an American approximation to the Russian system of govern- 
ment, but he sincerely says: “I would be the last to want the 
brutality which mizht accompany such a_ [revolutionary] 
change.” 

In short, neither the student nor the ordinary reader will 
turn to this book for an accurate statistical picture of America 
or for a well-thought-out guide to revolutionary change by vio- 
lent or peaceful processes. Yet | repeat that the book is im- 
pressive, and I confess that for the life of me I could not decide 
as 1 read it how much of its weight was due to the fact that 
| knew Dreiser wrote it and how much to its own inherent 
quality. A shocking confession for a reviewer to make! I 
suspect, however, that some of its weight is due to the qualities 
that have made Theodore Dreiser in the field of fiction an ex- 
traordinarily significant figure. 

NorMAN THOMAS 


Sexology, Russian Style 


Biological Tragedy of Homan. By Anton Nemilov. 
Covici-Friede. $2.50. 

HIS is a book on sexology, translated from the Russian 

and carrying something of the flavor of the present Soviet 

ideology. The thesis of the book is that in the human 
species the organs of the sex instinct are more developed than 
o any other animal, at the very time that on account of his 
train development man is less content than any other creature 
0 obey the natural law of instinct. In the case of woman this 
ological tragedy of the race is tremendously sharpened by the 
act that in the biological division of labor nature has thrown 
ell the sexual burdens on her side, leaving her with very little 
wi the intellectual freedom which her male partner enjoys. 
While both of these contentions are true within limits, one 


Lhe 


tannot help wondering whether the manner of their affirmation 


‘not a reflex of present conditions in Russia. In the name of 
Marxian materialism the whole fabric of “bourgeois” morality, 





with its emphasis on spiritual and romantic values. has been 
swept away, and men have turned to pure biology in the expecta 
tion of finding a simple guide to personal problems. But a 
biological ethics has proved a contradiction in terms. Animals 
which live on the plane of pure biology, need no ethics, while 
man needs an ethics because in him there is a consciousness op 
posed to blind instinct. But for that very reason it is impossible 
to build up an ethics without affirming the values of conscious 
ness as in some sense superior to the impulsions of instinct. The 
instincts cannot be organized by consciousness unless conscious 
ness has its own rights. 

Even the disproportion of burdens between the sexes, which 
is what the author calls the biological tragedy of woman, is a 
problem only in reference to the dignity and autonomy of con 
sciousness. And it can be solved only when in the relationship 
of the sexes a spiritual camaraderie, based on the rapport o}! 
thinking beings, is developed to a degree strong enough to organ 
ize and regulate the instinctive interrelations of the sexes as 
biological organisms. BenyAMIN GINZBURG 


The Career of Ford Madox Ford 


Return to Yesterday. By Ford Madox Ford. Horace Liv 


eright. $4. 


a dubious pleasure of remembering analytically” is 
an indulgence which Mr. Ford has never been able te 
deny Critics may question the worth of his 

historical analysis, but no one can deny the pleasure he takes 

in creating and patronizing literature, or in writing its annals. 

He has, in fact, returned to yesterday too often to permit great 

novelty or surprise in the present compendious record of his 

It will, however, be read with respect by anyone con- 

scious of his service to contemporary literature and of the two 

abundant resources that have made that contribution possible 

—-enthusiasm and a ‘ One may marvel that 

in his eagerness to welcome new friends, writers, and “move- 

ments,’ Mr. Ford has had the luck to play so many winning 
hands. Yet “luck” is a poor word for the perspicacity that took 
its lessons at the feet of veteran pre-Raphaelites and Henry 

James, accepted on petition the collaboration of the then obscure 

Conrad, befriended Stephen Crane, set the English Revieu 

and the Transatlantic afloat with their brilliant crews, and kept 

abreast of creative thought during many vears of journalistic 
and war service until the Tietjens tetralogy was 

Through the four decades here chronicled (with 

scant Mr. Ford has 

heen at every point conscious of the program of events. He has 
profitably balanced his avidity for contemporary insurgence with 

a loyalty to the Victorian era, of which he remains, in many 

respects, an isolated survivor. 

The past has heen the lodestar of his career from its be 
ginning. He started life as the inheritor of a circle of famous 
artists and writers who had survived the almost heroic rigors 
of Victorian fame. 
distinguished relatives to whom he paid the tribute of acting 
as their historian. 
crowded later years have not encouraged him to relinquish these 
projects in reminiscence and memoir-writing. Whether in vol- 
umes of criticism and biography like “Ford Madox Brown,” 
“Henry James,” and “Joseph Conrad”; in books of historical 
or documentary motivation like the Katherine Howard trilogy 
(1906-08), the English series (1905-07), and the Tietjens group; 
in books on literary craft like “The Critical Attitude”; or in 
those volumes of pure reminiscence to which “Return to Yes- 
terday’’ now acts as a pendant, “Memories and Impressions” 
(1912) and “Thus to Revisit” (1921) work been 


himself. 


career. 


‘sense of the past.” 


distraction 
produced. 
vears) 


attention, however, to post-war 


His literary amb‘tions were supervised by 


The friendships and associations of his 
Pp 


his has 
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spurred on by a consciousness of temporal perspectives and of 
his own privileged existence among them. Disappointments in 
his public career have been accompanied by disorders in his 
domestic (he has spared his public the latter, but Miss Violet 
Hunt has not); yet through all the excitement, through all the 
collisions between external convention and personal independ- 
ence, and in spite of a love of “making things grow” which has 
made him desert literature for spasmodic excursions into agri- 
culture, he has been intent on staying young and contemporary. 

By his own admission he has had to struggle against the 
fatigue of setting words to paper, a statement which his sixty 
books and unnumbered articles of journalism would make dif- 
ficult to credit were it not for his much-repeated and unques- 
tionably sincere belief that the making of novels and poetry 
is the noblest occupation of man, worth the last ounce of his 
spiritual and physical energy. This same article of faith is the 
clue to his unbounded generosity for young talent. His books 
will have their value as “mémoires pour servir a l'histoire de 
son temps” chiefly because of the courageous, and sometimes 
costly, support he gave to a succession of poorly appreciated 
authors. From Conrad, Hudson, and Crane, through Law- 
rence, Pound, and the imagists, down to some of the most origi- 
nal of current novelists, these beneficiaries of his editorial acu- 
men provide a testimony to friendship which might pardon an 
even more repetitious and self-congratulatory record than Mr. 
lord has written. 

Generosity and enthusiasm are not, however, proofs of 
creative authority, and cannot enter into an account of Mr. 
Ford's claims to distinction among twentieth-century novelists. 
In the nineties he was hailed, as he frequently reminds us, as 
“the most-boomed author in England” and “the foremost Eng- 
lish stylist.’ . With this beginning, his subsequent uninspired 
and aimless course must have come with the pain of distinct 
anti-climax. For about twenty years he wrote books which he 
can now call no better than “worthless.” Admitting the pres- 
sure of financial necessity that kept him in journalism, one is 
reminded by the lives of Conrad and Hudson, and by the de- 
lineation of his own Tietjens, that another course was open 
to him and that some failure in purpose or integrity kept him 
from following it. The clue to this failure is discoverable in 
the present volume. 

Facts are perhaps not, ultimately, of great spiritual sig- 
nificance, but the discipline required to master them is. Mr. 
Ford’s happy unconcern about dates, sources, and authenticity 
in his anecdotes stands in no greater contrast to Conrad’s 
tortuous search for words and data in preparing a novel than 


do the “worthless” fictions of Mr. Ford’s middle years to 
novels like “Lord Jim” and “Nostromo.” The garrulous 


self-esteem which can be as ingratiating as Mr. Yeats’s or as 
tedious as Sisley Huddleston’s, and which could condone in 
this book wholesale repetitions from earlier volumes as easily 
as it could tempt disaster for the Tietjens chronicle by yielding 
to a New York lady-editor’s plea for a fourth volume, stands 
in sharp contrast to the rigorous self-effacement of W. H. 
Hudson or Stephen Crane. And the uncertainty of motive in 
Mr. Ford's projects may be traced at least partly to his inabil- 
ity to resolve and localize his aesthetic and civil morals. He is 
hospitable to revolt and insurgence in the creative order, yet 
confesses himself “a sentimental Tory,” loving “pomp, banners, 
divine rights, unreasonable ceremonies, and ceremoniousness.” 
Pitched less precariously than Henry James or Conrad between 
several national allegiances, he has tacked fitfully from German 
sympathies to English loyalties and ultimately to French en- 
thusiasms. He has been in turn an ‘ieir of the Victorians, an 
arbiter among the Georgians, and a post-war révolté. His 
creative impulses have been centrifugal, his style in all but four 
books heavily damaged by exhibitionism, and his attention sus- 
ceptible to almost every literary breeze in the air. His patron- 








age has been spent wisely, but far too eclectically for his oy, 
good. One of his critics has wished for him “less facility ap; 
more self-restraint.”” It would be equally possible to comp!,; 
of the irresolution which has denied his work conviction anq , 
center. Given a host of personal acquaintances, intimately 9}. 
served, he has produced novels of extraordinary percepti, 
and technique like “The Good Soldier” and “Some Do No 
Left to his own devices he has written books whose excelle), 
wit and enlightening anecdotes do not annul a sense of fry; 
trated intelligence and misspent energies. On a life of syc 
generosity and on books of such charm as Mr. Ford’s this ; 
an ungrateful reflection; but in his chapters on James, Conra; 
and Hudson, no less than in his accounts of desultory literay 
adventure in London, New York, and Paris, Mr. Ford pr 
vides illustrations that make such a reflection irresistible. 
Morton Dauwen Zane. 

















Mind, Matter, and Marx 


By Gerald Heard. Harcourt, Brag 





The Emergence of Man. 
and Company. $2.75. 
HIS book is a popularization of the theories which M; 
Heard advanced in his two previous books, “The Asce:: 
of Humanity” and “The Social Substance of Religion. 
Like all popularizations, it suffers from the vice of oversimpl. 
fied analysis and promiscuous generalization. While it makes 
an approach to problems which few popularizers would hazard 
it dodges the main difficulties which those problems present + 
the careful thinker. Suggestive as it is in its speculations—ani 
it is arrestingly suggestive throughout—it is without that cav. 
tion which is necessary to all sound interpretation. 

“The Emergence of Man” aims to be a sequel to Winwooi 
Reade’s “Martyrdom of Man.” Whereas Reade’s book, as Mr 
Heard asserts, was “the forerunner of psychological history; 
“The Emergence of Man” seeks to be a full-fledged embodiment 
of ‘the psychological method. Man’s emergence, as Mr. Hear! 
conceives it, is a process of self-discovery, self-realization. Be. 
ginning with the emergence of the half-men on the Simian 
horizon, the author attempts to reconstruct in somewhat roman. 
tic style the advance of homo sapiens and the early evolution o 
human culture. As in his other books, Mr. Heard is here in 
terested in the problem of individualism and the early precedenc 
of matriarchy; in the fact that in primitive society consciousnes 
did not reside in the individual but in the species, the group 
and that only later, after the matriarchal form had fallen int 
desuetude, did individual consciousness evolve, arriving, as he 
declares, at its first point of climax in the person of Aknaton 
Mr. Heard’s pouncing upon Aknaton as the earliest exemplar 0 
the individualistic spirit is an example of the sort of thing thi 
so often stultifies his argument. Individualistic consciousness 
dawned in many societies previous to the Egyptian; it dawned 
in fact, as soon as private property began to develop in primi 
tive society, disintegrating the group and separating individua’ 
off into classes. But Mr. Heard will have nothing to do wit! 
material causes; to him all change is mental and not materia 
“It is the mind of man that deposits the social form in whic 
man lives,” Mr. Heard maintains, and not the social fort 
which conditions the mind of man. 

It is this assumption which leads Mr. Heard to misi« 
terpret the place of science in civilization and to misconstru: 
the philosophy of Marxism. His contention, for example, tha 
“science will undermine the Soviets, [for] only exploratio 
without term of reference allows science to advance” i 
first upon a misinterpretation of the attitude of the U. S. S. % 
toward science, and secondly upon a misunderstanding of th 
whole reference or “coordinate concept” of contemporary scienct 
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In connection with Marxism, he makes the common error, all 
too popular in America, of confusing it with economic determin- 
‘sm instead of identifying it with historical materialism. In 
his eves Marxism is an attempt to explain phenomena by eco- 

nomics alone, divorced from the psychological factor. “Bolshe- 
yism,” he avows, “with its obsession with economics, despises 

lene psychology.” Such a statement betrays a deplorable lack of 
knowledge. Marxism, of which bolshevism is but an applica- 


Irus 7 ° 

such tion, considers the psychological factor as fully as does Mr. 
ie Heard; only, because it is profounder, it considers it in terms of 
trai [pits social causes instead of merely in terms of its individual, 
ran ME superficial effects. V. F. Catverton 
pr 


. Books in Brief 


Mr. Gresham and Olympus. 
and Rinehart. $2. 

One is extremely sorry to find Norman Lindsay’s new 

novel essentially a repetition of his first, “Every Mother's Son.” 


By Norman Lindsay. Farrar 


7" From this circumstance it would appear that Mr. Lindsay has 
Mee MY little to say, although great ingenuity in saying it. The 
OE values he celebrates have been adequately defined as drink- 
ie: ing, wenching, animal spirits—all the factors necessary to hav- 
nol ing a glorious time. “Mr. Gresham and Olympus” is set in 
. fe Sydney. Mr. Gresham is an architect of about fifty who, find- 
a jing his family actively cultivating Mr. Lindsay’s values, de- 
ne ‘termines to savor them himself. His attempts are frustrated, 
“and in contrast to his children he appears an ass. The book is 
eal amusing and lively, but not very important. If Mr. Lindsay 
has further novels on the stocks we hope that he ventures into 
roof tC Pastures. His gift for expression is too marked to be 
M hobbled by a limited view of the possibilities of living. 
dry, 


The Strange Adventures of Jonathan Drew. By Christopher 
= Ward. Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 

Mr. Christopher Ward, in a manner he would like to 
think of as being similar to that of Daniel Defoe, but which in 


oe reality is more like that of Mr. Thomas of “The Old Farmer's 






a Almanac,” has here set down the adventures of one Jonathan 
a Drew. At great pains he has created an authentic setting— 
eal the United States in the early eighteen hundreds. With the 
new CxcePtion of the account of the yellow-fever epidemic in New 
oun fe Lork City, which is reminiscent of Charles Brockden Brown, it 
sal is a wild scene of highwaymen, militant revivalists, adven- 
«hee UTS: and maidens of the wilderness. The structure of Mr. 
al \Ward’s work resembles that of a string of sausages, yet in 
[peach section there is usually something of sufficient interest to 
ha make it palatable. There are good yarns and bad yarns, all 
be jot which the author tries to keep exciting by killing off the 
ned minor characters at a prodigious rate. One leaves “Jonathan 
.. [| Drew” in somewhat the same mood as one would leave an 
‘imi- - ies thee 
it over-garrulous grandfather whose life has been hair-raising if 
. mnothing else. 
Ww! 
sal The Weather Tree. By Maristan Chapman. The Viking 
me Press. $2.50. 





The Chapman tales of the Tennessee hill country are not- 
able for the language employed—both in conversations and de- 
criptions. The idiom and vocabulary are not quite like those 
used by any other writers of stories laid in southern Appa- 
Jachian hill counties. The authenticity of this language has 
been vouched for by those who should know. And certainly it 
9s altogether delightful with its Biblical expressions, its seven- 
teenth-century locutions, and its Scotticisms. It brings to mind 
2 wealth of allusion in homely phraseology for the literary- 
minded. And it powerfully aids the story, which tells of two 






















The Greatest TRAVEL VALUE 


RUSSIA 


Includes: Ocean passage in Modern 
Third Class, FORMER TOURIST 
CLASS SECTION, fore to Russia vis 
England or Germany and Finland 
hotels and meals en route to Russia 





Tour 


30 DAYS to 
of delightful travel 
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Witness the enormous and during 7 DAYS IN LENINGRAD 

AND MOSCOW, with sightseeing 

MAY DAY enterteinment, conductor's aad inter. 
CELEBRATIONS prefers services, visas, etc. 


in Moscow on May Ist 
RETURN PASSAGE ON 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMER INCLUDED. 


AMALGAMATED BANK 
11-15 Union Square New York City 
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A variety of trips at sur- 
prisingly low rates offered 
in our booklet "N" 








WANTED—Subscribers who are interested in obtaining 
new Nation subscriptions. Sales helps provided, and liberal 
commissions. Interest in The Nation is today more wide- 
spread than ever before. Take advantage of the opportunity 
to supplement your earnings, while helping The Nation to 
reach a greater public. Address N. E. B., c/o Tuk Nation, 
20 Vesey St., New York City. 
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JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


is in need of men and women possessing: 
1, good personality: 2. a genuine 
contribute to the sovial welfare of 
Jewry; 3. adequate academic 


desire to 
American 
preparation ; 


4. training in the theory and practice of 

individual and group adjustment, as wel! 

as of communal organization with special H 
reference to Jewish life in America. 


The Graduate School for Jewish Social Work 


offers a course of study designed to supply 
qualification. The candidate is expected to 
first, second and third. 


the fourth 
provide the 


Social workers who have not had the advantages of pro- 

fessional preparation, and college graduates, are invited to 

exumine the course of study offered by the School which 
leads to the Master's and Doctor's Degrees. 


Scholarships and Fellowships ranging from $150 to $1,000 
for each academic year, are available for 
especially qualified students 


April 29 is the last date for filing application 








For full information write to 
The Director 


The 
Graduate Jewish 
School Social Work 


71 W. 47th St., New York City | 
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IN THE NATION NEXT WEEK 





Newton D. Baker: 


Just Another Politician 


By Oswald G. Villard 


From a Series on 





Presidential Possibilities 





*... Newton Baker has in him the makings 
of a splendid fascist President . . . More- 
over, he would prove, on the day that he 


tore the Constitution to shreds, that this 








was exactly in line with the best decisions 


of the Supreme Court .. . 
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PLays TO SEE 


Blessed Event—Longacre—-48% St. W. of B’way. 
Counsellor-at-Law—Plymouth—W. 45 St. 
Cynara—Shubert—44 St. W. of B’way. 

Child of Manhattan—Cort—48 St. E. of B’way. 

Face The Music—New Amsterdam—W. 42 St. 

Of Thee I Sing—Music Box—W. 45 St. 

Reunion in Vienna—Martin Beck—45 St. & 8 Ave. 
Springtime for Henry—Bijou—45 St. 

The Animal Kingdom—Broadhurst—44 St. W. of B’way. 
The Laugh Parade—Imperial—W. 45 St. 

Ihe Left Bank—Little—44 St. 

The Warrior’s Husband—Morosco—45 St. W. of B’way. 
There’s Always Juliet-—Empire—B’way and 40 St. 
Whistling in the Dark—E: hel Barrymore—47 St. Ww. of B’way. 














THE GROUP 


Meets at Auditorium—150 West 85th St. 
Tuesday Evening, April 5th, at 8:30 P. M. 


JOHN cern POWYS speaks on 
“THE ENJOYMENT OF LITERATURE" 
Non-Members 75c. 











Admission: Members 30 


This Sunday Afternoon (April 3rd) at 4:30 P. M. 


LESLIE HOWARD, will speak on: 


"Mr. Howard will announce subject of his talk.” 








Socialism in the 
1OST VALLEYS OF THE CAUCASUS 
Motion pictures and colored slides 
WILLIAM OSGOOD FIELD 
\uspices, AMERICAN RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 

at the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH, 66 W. 12th Se. 

WERDNESDAY, APRIL 6th, 6:45 P'M. 
ADMISSION $1.25 Advance tickets at Institute $1.00 

















themes. 


Maria Fernanda. By Huberto Perez de la Ossa. Translate 


Maria Fernanda is brought up by a strict English governes 
then sent away to a convent. The first moment of drama p 
enter her life comes when Ramon Peguja, fashionable portr;; 
painter and lover of her stepmother, decides that he prefers th 
saintly beauty of Maria Fernanda. Maria Fernanda desires 


“outlanders, 
the life of the scraggy little hill town of Glen Hazard. The, 
outlanders and the hill people move along parallel lines , 
thought and action. They can never touch one another. The 
can scarcely understand one another. The young woman sq 
ology student is as far from the mark in her conceptions of t}, 
inner life of the hill people as they are ignorant of the outsi, 
world. And the young man’s grandiose attempt to industrialj. 
and civilize the community is misunderstood and proves abortiy, 
The love story that moves through the novel is romantic, }, 
aims at truth. The whole has moments that touch univers, 









” 
a man and a woman, who endeavor to enter jp, 






from the Spanish by E. Allison Peers. Little, Brow, 
and Company. $2. 
The daughter of a Spanish grandee, her mother dea; 


respond to his love, but she is horrified when a gossip tells he 


of Ramon’s relation with her stepmother. Her father, the of 
count, having died in the meantime, she tells Ramon that hf 





must now marry her stepmother. After this act of renunciatin 


she becomes more saintly and more pallid than ever.. She mua. 
ries a serious young archaeologist-duke, but marriage does no 


compensate her for the lack of love—that is, sinful love— 
her life. From lack of evil she withers away like an unwatert 
plant, and dies, ironically, near a handsome boy who is jus 


beginning to conceive a passion for her. It is a surprising) 
naive little aquarelle, with none of the wit or audacity the 
might have relieved it. The reader hopefully waits for tk 
serpent to spring from beneath the flowers, but it never dow 
The nicest passages are perhaps those which deal with Mari 
Fernanda’s childhood and the meek life of the aristocrat: 
convent. 


Times and Tendencies. By Agnes Repplier. Houghton Miffr 


and the Pacifist, Miss Repplier says with due irony that “w 
have grown lucid, and logical, and humane, and incompetent 
These adjectives might apply readily enough to her own wort 
Through an urbanity and intellectual grace which are by righ 
more French or English than American, she is—with the pos 
sible exception of C. M. Flandrau—our last defender of t 
genteel essay tradition. Amid the glib triviality that passes tv 
critical sophistication in smart magazines and studios, her stea‘! 
voice stirs the echo of a classic mastery in style and spiritu 
reserve. Among topics as varied as those of William Lyo 
Phelps—pills, movies, traveling Americans, “the pleasure of po 
session,” and “cure-alls”—she asserts the continuity of a judicid| 
intelligence which lies beyond even the vaguest aspirations of th 
New Haven sage. Yet her rapier seldom transfixes the probly 
lem of right and wrong. She approaches an abyss only to paus 
at its brink with a rhetorical question. Between the hate an! 
threat of war, “who shall predict the end?” “America w' 
mend the world in her way, Russia will mend it in hers.”” Mis 
Repplier seldom hazards the decision which would make he! 
ruminations congeal. Her tenets are fixed and usually inscrv' 
able, but her conclusions are distressingly irresolute. He 
knowledge of affairs is up to date and active, but her grasp © 
life 
commentator, but her aloofness from moral committal invite 


no 


model of enlightened thought and citizenship, vet in making th 
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Company. $2. 
Speaking of modern attitudes on war in her essay Pear 












appears remote and theoretical. She has few equals as‘ 








serious rivals. Her charity and sympathies make her : 
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tor which she pleads incompatible with in- 
tellectual responsibility, she remains a spectator rather than an 


“liberating mind” 


nfluence in contemporary life. One accepts her assertion that 
‘peace and wealth are serviceable possessions; but only intense 
personalities can create art and letters... . It takes all we have 
to g ve to make a world morally worthy of man.” 


Noh: Rle $: 
Language. 
Street. $2. 

Mr. O’Sheel means by his subtitle merely that he has 
translated the “Antigone’”’ into the language he naturally speaks ; 
since he is an educated man the result is clear, plain, modern 

English—with, to be sure, an occasional Irish strain explain 

ible first by Mr. O’Sheel’s name (though he has always lived 

n America), secondly by the fact that his model for the present 

translation was Yeats’s “Oedipus,” and thirdly by the apparent 

tact that he has not forgotten the sound of the plays of Synge. 

And when, after a long while, the storm had passed, we saw 

this girl, and she crying aloud with the sharp cry of a bird 

in its grief.” Thus the guard speaks the famous speech about 

Antigone at the body of her dead brother; in perfectly plain 

American, of course, there would be a “was” between the “she’’ 

ind the “crying.” But no matter. Mr. O’Sheel has produced 

, readable, actable, and highly moving version of Jebb’s ver- 

i—he knows no Greek—of Sophocles’s perfect tragedy. 


American 


157 Clinton 


Antigone. A New Redaction in the 
By Shaemas O’Sheel. Brooklyn: 


The Immortal Jew. A Drama by S. R. Lysaght. The Mac 
millan Company. $4.25. 
As in most modern attempts at poetic drama, “The Im- 


mortal Jew,” using again the Wandering Jew legend, is neither 
zood drama nor good poetry. As for its philosophic enterprise— 
that of naturalizing the doctrines of metempsychosis into the 
Christian faith—one can only marvel at the capacity for mental 
nsulation that permits the author to occupy himself so in these 


‘mes 


Drama 
Philosophical Criticism 


T is all coo seldom that current plays are considered from 
| any consistent point ot view. The exigencies of daily or 
weekly criticism make it difficult for the reviewer to do 
more than to comment in the most fragmentary fashion, and it 
s only rarely that he has an opportunity to express any general 
philosophic convictions, even if—and this is rare enough—he 
‘appens to have acquired any. The critic of general literature 
is expected to be interested in literature as such, but the only 
specialized information or interest which the dramatic critic 
possesses is all too often relevant rather to the show business as 
i‘ business than to the drama or the stage. He is wise in the 
ways of Broadway, and he knows the inside story of playwriting, 
— and producing. In that sense his comments on the pass- 
show are comments from the inside. But it is rare to find 
him assuming that the plays which he witnesses almost nightly 
lave any significance except as parts of such a passing show. 
Mr. R. Dana Skinner writes a weekly review for the 
Catholic Commonweal, and his book* appears, in part at least, 
to have been rewritten from the files of that magazine; but the 
very least which can be said of it is that it expounds a philosophy 
and achieves a genuine unity by treating the individual plays, 
not as isolated happenings, but as classifiable phenomena which 
reve al our Preoccupation with certain problems and our tendency 


’ By yR Dana Skinner, The Dial ‘Press. | $3. 
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toward certain solutions. From the columns of the daily and 
weekly press one learns that this year Miss Blank has leaped 
into fame, or that plays about gangsters are not so popular as 
they were last season, but one seldom gets the sense that these 
fashions have any significance outside the world of Broadway. 
Mr. Skinner, on the other hand, perceives and makes us perceive 
that the contemporary drama, entangled though it is with all 
sorts of meretricious traditions and methods, does have an in- 
tellectual and spiritual significance. 

He has, to begin with, a very vivid sense of the theater’s 
ambiguity as an institution. “It is haunted by the world’s 
vagabonds, fed by the poets, given shelter by the gamblers, and 
knocked about by the gusts of popular fancy. It belongs neither 
to the temple nor to the market-place. It is too commercial for 
the one and not practical enough for the other. It falls to pieces 
if you try to make a pulpit of it, yet you cannot turn it into a 
business without smashing the very power of illusion it lives by.” 
But having recognized this ambiguity, Mr. Skinner devotes him- 
self to a consideration of the sincerest plays of the last decade, 
and in them he discovers an effort, at least partially successful, 
to say things which are not only worth saying but eminently 
sayable in the dramatic form. His expositions of individual 
plays are often admirable, but the chief effect of his book de- 
pends less upon this than upon the fact that his significant 
groupings reveal unities in the contemporary dramatic effort 
which might otherwise pass unperceived. When in two chapters 
he speaks, for example, of “Tragedy Without Song’ and of 
“The Song in Tragedy,” he brings “Street Scene” and “The 
Great God Brown” together, and shows how the fallacy of 
“Machinal” is the same as the fallacy of “Lucky Sam McCar- 
ver.” But in so doing he also gets below the superficial char- 
acteristics which would lead less philosophical critics to devise 
less significant tragedy. Perhaps to say that these groupings are 
chiefly responsible for his success in making the drama of today 
seem important is to confess that few playwrights are suf- 
ficiently outstanding as individuals to seem important in them- 
selves. But the fact remains that by considering contemporary 
tragedy and contemporary comedy as wholes Mr. Skinner gives 
them a dignity which they usually seem to lack when an in- 
dividual play is asked to stand alone. 

That I or any other reader should disagree with individual 
judgments and even with some of the general principles pro- 
claimed is both to be expected and not particularly important. 


When, for example, Mr. Skinner opposes censorship on 
ground that “a general public agreement on moral standar 
must precede any legal censorship that is not a farce,” and a 
that such censorship is “impossible until the battle of ideas } 
been fought to a finish,” he is making a logical statement whi 
would enable us to cooperate in meeting any repressive moy 
ment against the theater likely to arise in our lifetime, evg 
though, of course, I could not agree with his implied convictig 
that the battle of ideas ever will be “fought to a finish.” 
on the other hand, I should attempt to resolve his initial par 
dox—the statement that the theater, despite its serious functig 
“falls to pieces when you try to make a pulpit of it’’—in 
fashion which would doubtless not be acceptable to him. 
should maintain that this is because the function of drama, | 
that of the other arts, is experimental; that when it deals wi 
“problems” it does so because it considers them still open—ev 
when the pulpits consider them closed. 
other words, that in so far as it is concerned with the disc 
sion of ethics or politics or sociology it cannot cease to be jj 
quiringly skeptical without becoming a pulpit. 
that Mr. Skinner, as a liberal Catholic, would hardly go th 
But all this has nothing to do with the central fag 
which is that “Our Changing Theater” is that very rare thing, 
genuinely philosophical book about the contemporary drama. [| 


far. 
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